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No trick at all! Magnesium lightness i int 
even a poctoge. fun. cout e 
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in metal. To the housewife 


fagnesium lightness means labor-saving 
igs a welcome lift to appliance s she uses daily. To the sportsman it means 


t he 
IC DI 
light, strong, dependable equipment. To the industrialist it 
signifies manpower saved, production speeded, sales increased. To Dow, the 
ee 
s foremost producer of magnesium, its rapidly-expanding use is 


t of thirty years of development and production. And to America’s 


the natural resul 
nanufacturers, Dow's experience means unequalled technical 
wheret er lis chtness counts! 





service. Watch magnesium! Look for it 1 
MAGNESIUM DIVISION e THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York e Boston ¢ Philadelphia © Washington e Cleveland e Detroit e Chicago e St. Louis e Houston e San Francisco e Los Angel 

Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 




















DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS one million more industrial 


workers have been covered by retirement plans. A substantial 
number of these plans are financed through pension trusts ad- 
ministered by banks ... Since 1913, Bankers Trust Company 
has had its own self-administered retirement .plan for its em- 
ployes ... Over the years, this bank has been privileged to 
serve as trustee for pension funds instituted by many of the 


; country’s leading corporations in a wide variety of industries. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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| If you require light sheet metal structures—if your 
installations must have great strength—and be built to your own design— 
If you want to simplify your manufacturing operation—and eliminate weld- 
& ing, turning, riveting, and waste— 
j H | If you require Kd shipment in the easiest possible mannex— 
Investigate Lindsay Structure. It is now available in steel or aluminum in 
; 23,908 prefabricated panel sizes. Let us show you how it can meet your require- 
& ments. The Lindsay Corporation, 1728 25th Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois. Sales Offices: 
7 Chicago, New York, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. 


| LINDSAY _ 
|g STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U. S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pend! 
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ZASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRUMAN AND THE G.O.P. are 
nick about to lock horns on the labor issue. 
At stake in the maneuverings of 
xt few weeks may be a sizable portion of next 
labor vote—and perhaps labor peace. 








he split between the President and Congress 
sen shaping up for weeks. Now it’s here. At 
are two bills—one on portal pay, the other on 


disputes. 
i 


toqie vft’s just about certain that Truman will veto 
Machol, (iMortal-pay bill. And it’s an even bet that 
ess will override the veto. 

es: Pills fashioned in Senate-House conference, the 
1, J: Ml bill would: 

ipe out all past claims for back pay not 
on custom or contract. 

Jans [Outlaw future claims for make-ready and 
a0, Ecsdi yp time before and after the normal working 





Exempt employers from liability for following 
nment regulations. 





_ BiLimit employees’ right to collect on pay claims 
E. Cociefiamore than two years back. 





Mala ° 

HiehonmThe portal bill would amend the wage-hour 
ict + faggand the Walsh-Healey and Bacon-Davis acts 
rlotte Caming government contract jobs. 

y. Kolm Inclusion of the latter two laws is one feature 
nan doesn’t like. Also, he objects to outlawing 
e claims, and to the two-year statute of limi- 
iGs. 















After portal pay comes the labor-disputes bill 
being debated in the Senate. 


It, too, is headed for a veto. This veto is likely 
sustained. 















The labor disputes bill has become a political 
Dall. 






Two months ago, Taft wanted only a measure 








an could sign. Now he’s pushing amendments 











Truman won‘t accept. 


And he’s urging that the G.O.P. sit tight if 
P is a veto and it’s sustained. His argument: 
















nbor troubles could then be blamed on Truman. 











a 
John L. Lewis, of course, can change all this. 
this week he moved in that direction. 













His insistence upon nothing but industry-wide 
aining with coal operators increases chances of 
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a July 1 strike. It also strengthens the hand of 
those who argue that Truman and Congress must 
get together on a labor bill. 

* 


TRUMAN’S FOREIGN POLICY is in deep 
trouble. 

Republicans in Congress—except Vanden- 
berg—have been losing stomach for the program 
week by week. 

This week, House G.O.P. leaders Martin and 
Halleck kept their hands in their pockets while 


Republican members hacked down U. S. relief to 
Europe. 


In Truman’‘s eyes, the $350 million relief bill 
was going to be a down payment toward his pro- 
gram for world rebuilding—the other prong of the 














Mediterranean “‘stop communism” drive. 





e 

Martin and Halleck are not a bit more inter- 

ested in driving the Greek-Turkish measure 
through the House. 

The bill comes up next week. It will pass, 


but Truman’s men shiver over what amendments 





may be hung onto it. 





e 
Truman is losing hope that Congress will give 
him priority to foreign orders for scarce goods. 
This is the next step in his program to back 
up foreign policy with trade controls. 








A White House request for legislation will go 
to Congress soon—with a June 30 deadline for 
action. 

It’s a companion piece to continuation of ex- 





port licensing controls, which a House committee 
O.K.'d this week. 

Truman will argue that export licerising is only 
half the loaf. Here’s why: 


The program is more than just keeping goods 
away from Russian satellites—licensing alone could 
do that. 


Also needed is power to channel scarce mate- 
rials into urgent foreign projects ahead of domestic 
orders. 














ae 
SOME MANUFACTURERS interested in cut- 
ting prices are running into trouble with their 
wholesalers. 
The wholesalers want reimbursement for in- 
ventory losses. 
One company—thinking about a 15% cut— 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued 








put the problem up to Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers (page 22). 


Chairman Nourse’s suggestion: Cut 10%. 


Make a deal with your wholesalers to split the loss. 
Pay your share in goods—this will give you some 
extra volume. 











INSTALMENT-CREDIT PAPER on surplus 
property sales may soon go to commercial firms. 

At present, WAA extends up to 90-day credit 
on open account, up to five years on instalment 
sales. It handles its own collections. 

But WAA wants to get out of the credit and 
collection business at the same time it winds up its 
selling job—probably some time next year. 

So you can expect WAA boss Littlejohn to 
ask Congress to change the law. 

: e 

Littlejohn also suggests that Congress abolish 
priorities—including those to veterans—on surplus 
sales. 

He says the present five-step priority system 
is slowing sales of $13 billion worth of surplus. 














Only preferences he wants retained are those 
for the federal government, and for former owners 
or present tenants on real estate. He would like to 
sell everything else on a_ first-come-first-served 
basis. 

Congress probably won‘t go for the idea. It 
would step on too many pet corns. 

J 

IS BRICKER PLAYING for “second choice” 
votes at next year’s G.O.P. convention? 

It’s an old Ohio custom. And it worked for 
Garfield in 1880—when Ohio’s favorite son, John 
Sherman, deadlocked with New York’s Blaine. 

Politicians are asking whether Bricker is walk- 
ing in Garfield’s path. He has never got around 
to taking himself out of the ‘48 presidential race, 
as Taft supporters expected. 

And last week, Bricker’s vote nearly killed in 
committee Taft’s long-range housing bill. Only a 
phone call to absent Sen. Maybank got the bill to 
the floor by a 7-6 count. 

On the Greek aid bill also, Bricker voted no, 
Taft yes. 














FIRST SAMPLE of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee’s efforts to prune Truman‘s budget for 
fiscal ‘48 was displayed this week. 


The committee proposed $1,676,000,000 to 
operate the Labor Dept. and the Federal Security 
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Agency—$8,388,700 less than the amount 
proved by the House. 

Actually, the committee increased House 
ures for all divisions of both departments 8, 
of Labor. Statistics got an extra $1,374 009 
bring its funds to $3,750,000. 

The net cut was accomplished mainly by 
slash of .$14,353,000—20%— in federal grg 


which USES passes to state employment offices, 
& 


FARM PROGRAM HEARINGS will not tis 
into legislation this year. 

There’s no change in House Acgricult 
Chairman Hope's time-table: Exploratory heari 
this session. Drafting of bills during the recg 
Action next spring. 
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In two weeks of hearings so far, witnesses he 
generally agreed—but with varying emphasis 
need for: 

Revision of present parity calculations—t 
tops Hope’s list. 

Continued government price supports— 
there’s lots of argument yet to come on whether 
support at the present rigid 90% of parity, or on 
flexible scale of perhaps 65%-90% to per 
manipulating volume of crops. 

Expansion of devices to increase consumpti 
of farm products—school lunches, the prev 
food-stamp plan, research for nonfood uses, et 
Secretary Anderson talks up this angle. 

But if there’s to be a new basic approach 
the farm problem, it’s still to be suggested. re 

é 

EASTERN RAILROADS can look for ICC 0 
of their request for higher passenger fares son... 
time next month. g to] 

But western roads’ won’t get their increc id th 
before August. Reason: They didn’t get the ex 
applications filed as quickly. fess 

Increases will match that already granted t¥& hom 


New Haven—13.6% in coaches, 6% in pullmargiithere 
Ameri 















































































tm 
Chairman Tobey of Senate Banking Commi “ip 
tee plans to begin hearings May 20 on his bill ‘fjonm 


federal regulation of bank holding companies. . [Bnend: 


The row over whether to include church-rv s b 
. en 


schools in any program of federal grants for educ “ate 
tion will keep Taft's bill from passing this year. . Biked h 








allurs 


Republican leaders have fixed July 10 as the 
target date for adjournment of Congress. But 


you're betting on it, add a couple of more weeks. | li 
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Inco Aids the Machine Tool Industry 
| ...l0 help you get more and hetter products 


world marvels at the constant climb of our standard of 
g to heights attained by no other nation in history. 

d the secret? Mass production... machine tools... 
ging better and better things within reach of more and 
e people. 

many of the things we take for granted . . . appliances in 

home, the car in your drive, the watch on your wrist... 
here because of production miracles made commonplace 
America’s machine tools. 

t men who design and build these amazing tools seldom 
k of the planning and foresight that must go into their 
lopment. 
nending competition for higher speed, simpler control, 
er, trouble-free life, demands the closest possible inter- 
endence between design and materials. 
© years the technical staffs of International Nickel have 
ced hand-in-hand with machine tool designers, engineers, 
allurgists, research and production men on a wide range 


of metal problems. To this extent they have contributed to the 
continuing improvements in machine tool accuracy and per- 
formance. 

Through this and comparable experience gained in technical 
service throughout industry, International Nickel has accumu- 
lated a fund of useful information on the selection, fabrication, 
treatment and performance of engineering alloy steels, stain- 
less steels, cast irons, brasses,.bronzes and other alloys con- 
taining Nickel. This information and data are yours for the 
asking. Write for “List A” of available publications, 





EMBLEM OF 





TRACE MARK 





LE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, sew vorxs. xx. 






































Th how Udylite 


Junior Fully Automatic Plating 
Machine is a significant achieve- 
ment in the field of plating equip- 
ment. Some of the highlights are: 


Performs the complete plating cycle 
Requires no electrical controls 

It is chainless 

Operated by just two pneumatic units 
Significant saving in floor space 


OoOuwakh Wb = 


Designed and built on 
mass production basis 


“i 


Production 100 racks per hour 
8 Sold under the full Udylite Guarantee 
Write for descriptive bulletin 


\ See He ee yyis bine , 
pial FN git 
iwoust ‘, petk 


exeasttl? 
uM 


tH Udylite | 
CORPORATION 


| 1651 E. GRAND BLVD. - DETROIT 11, MICH. 
| REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








THE COVER 


In the critical year ahead, Earl Owen 
Shreve, new president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce (page 19), will 
apply the skill of a top General Electric 
sales executive to the promotion of 
business policy. The job is one long 
sequence of travel, conference, hand- 
shaking, speech-making. Fortunately, 
Shreve delights in all these activities. 
Since he is six-feet-two of western vi- 
tality and good humor, he is immune to 
the physical stresses involved. 

This Lincolnesque giant estimates 

that he has traveled a million and a half 
miles on business and vacations. His 
distaste for office chairs, his philosophy 
of “dig and hustle” have made his tow- 
ering lane, his leonine head, his smil- 
ing green eyes familiar to electrical men 
everywhere. 
e “640% Perfect”—As vice-president in 
charge of G.E.’s apparatus (heavy indus- 
trial) sales, Shreve has won the reputa- 
tion of being a good man in a crisis, 
with a knack of getting at the core of 
a dilemma by the shortest line. Consid- 
erate in criticism of subordinates, he 
bestows praise with true Western gusto. 
A pet phrase is: ““That’s 640% perfect.” 
Of late he has scaled down the figure 
to 106%, owing possibly to the trend 
against inflation. 

Shreve will be at home in the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce not only be- 
cause he has long been active in its 
work, but also because he is an inveter- 
ate joiner of organizations. Outside the 
business field he is specially interested in 
groups dedicated to youth. Five grand- 
children give him an emotional link 
with the development of the immature. 

In describing Shreve’s awesome 
breadth and altitude, friends usually end 
with: “He’s got hands like Iowa hams.” 
That’s a tribute to his native state. Like 
many other Iowans, the Shreves mi- 
grated to the Far West. After working 
with Western Union, a railroad, and an 
electrical contractor he entered Iowa 
State College. In 1904 he graduated 
with a B.S. degree in electrical engineer- 
ing—a celebration beclouded by the fact 
that as class orator he forgot his speech. 
e “Keep Going”—G.E. grabbed the 
promising young man. Following a test 
period, the company in 1906 dispatched 
him toward its San Francisco head- 
quarters. En route he heard of the San 
Francisco earthquake, and wired Sche- 
nectady for instructions. The terse 
reply, “Keep going,” became a talisman 
for his business career. 

* 
The Pictures——Press Assn.—17, 18, 28, 84; 
Charles Phelps Cushing—18; Harris & Ewing— 
22, 34; Acme—37, 84; Int. News—64; Gordon 
Coster—15; Eric Schaal-Pix—15; Rohland-Wash- 
ington Post—19; Harry Rubenstein—80; Nilva 
& Rubenstein—88; Edward Ozern—93. 





Need a “live” distribyy 
in the Binghamton are, 


Ask Marine Midland! 
single him out for y 


Selecting the man upon whom you 
sales depend is sometimes difficu) 
to do—at a distance. In such cases, 


home-town people think of him. § 
why not ask them? 


give you a neighbor’s opinion- 
_ help you pick the man whose sale: 
record and community standing fi: 


Marine Midland! 


Marine Midland Banks 
serve 46 communities 
in New York State 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporction 
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it’s helpful to find out what thf 


him to be your representative. Ax} 
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The officers of the Marine Midlanif 
Banks, located in 46 New York Stat 
communities, have grown up will 
the other successful business mei. 


in their locality. They'll be glad tf 
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We are going to hear a lot more about break-even points from now on. 
That’s something of a change. Manufacturers lately have had the 
happy combination of (1) very high operations and (2) fair profit margins. 
Now the new wage rates trim margins. Thus any decline in volume of 
output and sales would quickly turn lush profits (page 15) into red ink. 
Steelmakers put this in sharp focus this week (box, page 45). As long 


as mills run from 95% to better than 100% of rated capacity, they can 
absorb the wage hike. But they can’t stand much of a dip in operations. 


e 
Steel’s break-even point is never a clearly defined line. Eugene Grace 


indicated last week that it might be somewhere above 80% of capacity for 
Bethlehem. Ernest T. Weir this week hinted at closer to 70% for National. 


And what would the steel industry do if reduced demand carried it 
toward the line that marks the difference between profit and loss? 


It would need higher prices. But prices just don’t go up with volume 

sliding. Instead, they are usually cut in the fight for more orders. 
* 

These are days when it is wise to take a second look at costs. 

Layoffs alone won’t meet the recession which apparently is upon us 
(BW—Apr.26'47,p17). More productivity must be had from the workers | 
kept on the payroll. (They usually work harder if jobs are scarce.) | 

And inventories should be worked down now—while business is good. 

At $21 billion, manufacturers’ inventories probably aren’t too high for 
today’s volume of sales. But they would become increasingly burdensome if 
turnover were to slow down very much. 

Present trends in commodity prices indicate, moreover, that inventory 


moved now can be replaced at lower quotations a little later. 
® 























im 
Retailers’ troubles with prices and consumer resistance are beginning 


to be felt by wholesalers. 

Not only are retailers buying less but they are taking more time to pay. 
This adds to current concern about wholesalers’ inventories. 

These middlemen’‘s stocks are above $6,500,000,000—up more than 
50% ina year. Soft goods inventories are up 44%; hard goods 69%. 
Yet, despite the smaller percentage gain in soft goods, they are the big worry. 

Growing headaches are encountered in canned foods. Danger of a 
market glut, clear for some time (BW—Jan.25’47,p9), seems more real. 

This is on top of familiar slow markets in jewelry, shoes, liquor, woolens, 
certain cotton textiles, and frozen foods. 

Too many slowdowns and banks will get fussy. 
wholesale and retail credit, the distress sales will be on. 
as 1920, but it won’t be any tea party. 

s 
Industries that hae been counting on selling surplus merchandise in 
. foreign markets when home demand slowed have another guess coming. 


Cotton textile people and some food lines have been among these. 
They figure, correctly, that needs abroad are huge. What they forget is that 
the needy nations won’t allocate precious dollar exchange for soft goods. 

Purchases will continue to be confined largely to equipment needed to 
reestablish foreign nations’ destroyed or outmoded home production (page 
91). They are tightening, not loosening, the controls on soft goods imports. 








If they crack down on 
Probably not as bad 
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Construction is proving a disappointment to those who had counted 
on this industry to ward off a recession in 1947 or 1948. Building*will run 
below earlier estimates, officials now admit. But here is another angle: 





This business often has a contrary way of moving against the current. 

Thus, in 1937 and 1938, the construction industry hardly knew there 
was a nasty business dip in progress. And, before other heavy lines had 
righted themselves, building had started up briskly. 

Home building that is put off, particularly, is not lost. If a family needs 
a house now, it will need one next year (and maybe a larger one). 

Lower prices here will be a stimulant quicker than in most lines. 

& 

New homes to be started this year will total between 700,000 and 
800,000 the Dept. of Commerce estimates. Earlier estimate was 1,000,000. 
Completions are put between 720,000 and 770,000 (prior estimate: 900,000). 

Total new construction put in place is expected to be worth between $12 
and $13 billion against a 1946 figure of $10 billion. 


The repair and maintenance estimate is unchanged at $612 billion. 

Industrial outlays on plant and equipment, although at a declining rate 
as the year progresses, are put at $13,890,000,000 by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission (BW—Apr.26'47,p26). The plant part of this total, 
about 30%, is included in over-all construction; equipment is additional. 

The declining rate of equipment demand later in the year will be impor- 
tant to the volume of capital goods industries. 

@ 

Main factor in the price situation as it is developing is that consumers 
finally are able to replace things as needed. © 

This implies a better-balanced inventory all the way from mine to 
store counter. It applies as much to the plant stockroom shelf as it does to 
the home pantry shelf. 

Evidence that the long-starved metal working trades had built up sup- 
plies of needed materials came first in falling scrap prices. This week, the 
same thing was much more pointedly demonstrated. 

Bridgeport Brass told of actual cancellations of orders. 

But there still isn’t enough of everything. Studebaker, for example, is 


falling one-third short of maximum output for lack of sheet steel. 
* 


Cold, wet weather still is retarding sowing of corn, oats, and spring 
wheat. But experienced observers can’t seem to get excited about it. 

Mechanization is the main answer. A few good days and these crops 
go in a fraction the time it used to take. That accounts for the persistent 


weakness in corn prices on the futures markets. 
td 


Petroleum may have its price dips from time to time, but the long-term 
trend promises to be up. 

Conservation of this resource is a major factor. More effort goes into 
recovering oil that once was lost. Holes go deeper and deeper. Pools are 
harder to find, and generally smaller than they used to be. All this adds up. 

Take the experience of Humble Oil. It drilled 685 wells in 1946 against 
589 in 1941. [It brought in 464 oil producers in 1946 against 490 in 1941. 
Costs were $60 million last year against $21 million in 1941. 

These rising costs on natural crude increase the chance that competitive 
fuels will be made some day from (1) coal or (2) tar sands. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 3, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 


3 Mc 
pata Waek Ago Ago Average 


HE INDEX (see chart below). . *1949 +1948 1942 166.5 162.2 


ODUCTION 

Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 96.4 95.0 95.4 67.7 
Production of automobiles and trucks 100,675 +105,337 100,355 64.620 
ngineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $17,758 $18,936 $16,804 $21,417 
lectric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 4,668 4.660 4.729 3.977 
EE Ee eee 4,930 4,912 4,865 4,650 

Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 2,100 =‘ 1,186 2,148 129 





ADE 
"Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 85 84 84 86 
‘All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 59 43 25 52 
“Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $28,105 $28,163 $27,877 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) —6% —6" % 51% 417% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 66 68 228 


RICES (Average for the week) 
“Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100) 400.2 198.1 
Andustrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 272.9 138.5 
"Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 335.0 146.6 
‘Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) $69.82 $56.73 
‘Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $29.92 $19.48 
Mopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)...........-..-. 6c cece e eens 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
os ac semanas awknceneonareane $2.69 $0.99 
moon Cc aeevered New York, Ta). ......2..0ccececececcsccccccccccces 6.12¢ 3.38¢ 
Wotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............-.....20esee eee 35.47¢ 13.94¢ 
MwVool tops (New York, Ib.)...........-.---ssecceeceeeececees pda Tovhers $1.537 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............0. 2c e eee ee eeee 25.75¢ 2. 22.16¢ 


ANCE 
190 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)......66.0.0. eee eeeeeeeeee 114.7 114.2 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.15% 3.16% 15% 00° 4.33% 
igh grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.53% 2.53% 53% 50° 2.77% 
all loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14-14% 14-14% % 00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1% 1% , %o 4-3% 


ROR ie 


IANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 39,547 39,213 38,089 23,876 
otal loans and investments, reporting member banks 55,200 55,300 65,340 28,191 
ommercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 10,967 —:11,107 7,468 6,296 
ities loans, reporting member banks 1,582 1,647 4,402 940 
. §. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 34,865 34,814 46,935 14,085 
Dther securities held, reporting member banks 3,553 3,551 3,413 3,710 
xcess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 672 830 1,111 5,290 
otal federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 22,230 22,474 22,901 2,265 


‘Preliminary, week ended April 26th. tRevised, $Ceiling fixed by government. Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
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Our new plant will 


help you mold the 


SHAPES OF 
THINGS TO 


ae shapes of things to come —from 
thousands of molds in which rubber and 
plastics products are formed—can bene- 
fit by the opening of our new General 
Electric silicone plant in Waterford, 
N. Y. Because from Waterford will flow 
silicone oils and greases for use as mold 
lubricants amazingly resistant to decom- 
position under extremely high molding 
temperatures. 

General Electric silicone oils and 
greases may be applied successfully to 
hot molds at temperatures up to 575 
to prevent sticking of the binder and 
molded piece. The results? Less break- 
age of parts when they are removed 
from the mold, faster production, and 


money saved, 
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Of course, there are many more Gen- 
eral Electric silicone products which 
have important industrial possibilities. 
Take silicone rubber, for instance. It’s 
ideal as an engine gasket material for 
high-flying strato-liners, because it keeps 
its elasticity at temperatures extending 
from —55 F to 520 degrees F. 

And don’t forget another result of 
General Electric silicone research, called 
DRI-FILM,* the amazing water-repellent 
material for treating textiles, paper, 
plastics, ceramics, and glass to enable 
them \‘o resist moisture. 


All this is only the beginning of sili 
research and development. Later : 
summer, when our new Waterford p! 
is in operation, silicones will be find 
their way into a variety of indust 
Perhaps you have some ideas about h 
silicones can fit into the future of } 
business. We'll be happy to send \ 
more information on these remark 
materials. Just write Resin and |! 
lation Materials Division, Chem 
Department, General Electric Compa 
Schenectady 5, New York. 

*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


GENERAL @ ELECTR 
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Profits: Biggest Ever, But— 


Three months don’t make a year. Future earnings may fall 
short of first-quarter record. Costs are still-going up while consumer 
resistance puts ceiling on prices. Some lines already feel the pinch. 


This is the time for publication of 
spring’s most delightful business read- 
ing—first-quarter earnings statements. 
Here is a quick digest of the story: 

e Corporate earnings, as a whole, broke 
all records. 

e Yet even in this prosperous atmos- 
phere, some manufacturers lost ground 
rofitwise. And more than a few whole- 
salers and retailers wound up with less 
than in prior quarters. 

e Everybody has his fingers crossed. One 
quarter doesn’t make a year. If the first 
quarter should mark the high tide of 
profits, then any rejoicing now is pre- 
mature. Hence business leaders care- 
fully refrained from bragging, talked so- 
berly of the future. 

¢ Weighted—Comparison of first quar- 
ter 1947 earnings with the same period 
last year makes the profit picture for 
manufacturing look somewhat brighter 
than it really is. Strikes and shortages 
of key materials made the early part of 
1946 a bad time for many companies. 


§ Steel, for example, had its big strike 


then. Both U.S. Steel and Bethlehem 
would have shown first-quarter deficits 
in 1946 if they had not been able to 
draw on contingency reserves set up 
during the war. 

Nevertheless, first quarter results this 
year were good by any standard. One 
gage is a comparison of individual earn- 
ings statements with average quarterly 
earnings for last year (table, page 16). 
¢ Star Performers—Big winners in 1947’s 
first quarter were heavy industry and 
the metal-working companies. 

U. S. Steel—-which by sheer weight 
can almost make a boom or depression 
all by itself—-reported a profit of $39,- 


| 234,511 for the three months ended 
# Mar. 31. This was the best quarter since 
5 1929. It topped even the $31,215,636 
;camed in the final.three months of 


1946, In the first quarter of 1946, strike- 
bound Big Steel showed a profit of only 
$10,238,271—and that was after taking 
credits of $23,833,017 for federal tax 
refunds and charges to reserves. 
Bethlehem Steel came out with the 
best first-quarter earnings in its history— 


$16,090,426. 


Small steel companies, such as Acme 


and Continental, had the same story to 


tell—on their own scale. Continental, 
for instance, reported profits of $393,- 
223 in this year’s first quarter; $10,962 
in the 1946 first quarter. 

e Soft Goods Story—Soft goods produc- 
cers also made a top-notch start on the 
year, but their market has shown signs 
of faltering in the last few months (BW 
—Apr.5’47,p15). Consequently, few soft 
goods lines made gains as impressive as 
those of the heavies. 

American Woolen, for instance, rang 

up $4,634,000 in the first quarter of 
1947. This was well over the $3,937,- 
000 reported for the same period a year 
ago. But it was less than the 1946 
quarterly average of $4,850,000. 
e Waming—General Foods knocked out 
a neat $5,446,075, even after earmark- 
ing $1 million for contingencies. That 
was a sizable gain over the $4,644,274 
reported for the 1946 first quarter. 

But Chairman Clarence Francis 

quickly put a damper on the idea that 
this sort of thing can go on forever. 
At the annual stockholders meeting, he 
predicted flatly: “The whole food indus- 
try is in for stiff competition. . . . 
Food prices generally have reached or 
passed their peak. Consumer resistance 
is developing at the retail level.” 
e Merchandisers Hit—General Foods is 
by no means the only one worrying 
about consumer resistance. Wholesalers 
and retailers, in fact, are already feeling 
the squeeze, not just anticipating it. In 
a good many cases, their profits state- 
ments show the effects. 

Butler Bros., one of the biggest dry 
goods wholesalers, came out with a loss 
of $542,098 in the first quarter. In the 
same period last year it cleared $613,- 
296. Company executives admitted 
wryly that they had been forced to take 
big markdowns on inventory when con- 
sumers balked at going prices. 

In Chicago, Marshall Field & Co. 
turned in a report that is typical of an 
increasing number of retailers—sales up 
11%, profits down 20%. The com- 
pany’s net for the first quarter was $2,- 
562,000, against $3,210,000 last year. 

H. M. McBain, president, told the 
stockholders: “The percentage of gross 
profit realized in all our Chicago stores 
was lower in the first quarter of 1947 





Clarence Francis: “The whole food 
industry is in for stiff competition.” 


Eugene Grace: Take ten points off op- 
erating rates and “see what happens.” 





Hughston M. McBain: Lowest per- 
centage gross profits in last 13 years. 














record or near-record levels. 


Company 
Acme Steel 
Air Reduction ... 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary. . 
American Woolen . 
Atlantic Refining . 
TN ries ie 6 bare 
Bayuk Cigars ....... 
Bethlehem Steel .. . 
Bebdgeport Brass... ike ete es 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Container Corp. of America........... 
Corn Products Refining 
Crown Cork and Seal 
Freeport Sulphur .. 
General Electric . 
General Foods 
Gillette Safety Razor .. 
Hercules Powder ... 
Houdaille-Hershey 
Industrial Rayon 
Johns-Manville 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Lone Star Cement 
Long-Bell Lumber 
Mack Trucks 
Mathieson Alkali Works ............. 
cee Oh EE Pe TS ore 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Monsanto Chemical 
REE, ws 5:24.05 +10 swaeeess Caer 
Nash-Kelvinator 
National Biscuit 
National Cash Register 
National Distillers Products 
National Gypsum 
Pacific Mills 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Shell Union Oil 
Alexander Smith & Sons .............. 
Square D 
A, B Diihey Bile. «oo. cece see vsweweas 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Studebaker 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Union Bag & Paper 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Biscuit 
United States Steel 
Walker (Hiram )-Gooderham & Worts .. 


ee 


eoeerer es eeeeee 
ee 
obs ee oo © 


coer ee eee seer eeeseer se oeees 


D-—deficit 
* After transfer 


How First-Quarter Earnings Compare with 1946 


Most manufacturers started off 1947 with a bang. For the first three 
months of the year, production in almost all lines ran uninterrupted at 


This shows up clearly in the first quarter earnings statements that are 
coming in now. Here is how profits of 50 representative companies in 1947's 
first three months compare with the strike-ridden first quarter of 1946 and 
with average quarterly earnings in 1946 (000 omitted): 


} of $11,000,000 from contingency reserves 
** After $500,000 provision for relief of Texas City employees (page 76) 
*** 4fter transfer of $17,033,000 from reserves 


verage 
1st Quarter 1st Quarter ar 
1947 1946 1946 
$2,055 $679 $1,117 
1,428 787 1,137 
3,478 712 2,476 
4,634 3,937 4,850 
2,765 1,902 2,408 
1,326 521 460 
641 398 468 
11,090 4,804* 10,433 
1,135 D386 797 
347 550 542 
3,182 1,033 1,790 
5,199 D1,068 3,406 
1,104 450 77 
776 1,057 938 
16,764 D13,702 10,760 
5,446 4,644 4,537 
2,905 2,677 1,223 
4,032 1,751 2,102 
836 D269 372 
2,579 1,863 2,206 
2251 D797 1,459 
3,456 D450 L577 
1,175 973 1,323 
2,728 592 1,246 
1,381 412 D221 
698 391 508 
734 179 405 
1,809 653 1,280 
4,945** 3,026 2,521 
960 D688 271 
4,323 D1,153 646 
6,781 3,840 4,291 
2,374 D343 838 
LL 771 9,306 9,999 
1,315 674 1,006 
1,407 1,029 2,376 
2,804 1,627 2,066 
10,877 7,728 8,220 
1,392 588 1,151 
785 356 76 
3,303 993 1,915 
3,188 3,668 3,487 
18,494 14,531 16,739 
1,656 D130 237 
4,513 2,953 3,810 
2,672 957 1,314 
19,185 10,469 14,302 
1,416 1,056 1,083 
39,235 10,Z350°"* 22,171 
6,194 3,906 3,946 











than: in any similar quarter during the 
last 13 years.”” The reasons: markdowns 
on inventory, and increased operating 
costs. 

e Forebodings—Fven the flourishing 
heavy industries are worrying about what 
will happen when buyer resistance works 
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its way back up the production chain 
to them. Eugene Grace, chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel, voiced some of these 
forebodings when he released the earn- 
ings statement: “We will be looking 
for orders and be glad to get them in 
the not-too-distant future.” 


With smaller demand in sight. man, 
executives now are looking nervous), 
over their shoulders at the hign and jx. 


flexible operating costs that hay. py); 


up in recent years. The break-even poi: & 


on operations has now moved up y 
high that even a small drop in demang 
could wipe out profits right and |e 
(page 9). As Grace put it: “Let eye 
ten points drop from current opcrating 
rates and see what happens.” 
e The Squeeze—What gives a heavy ppp. 
ducer cold chills is the thought thy 
some day before long he may get caugh; 
in the same box as the railroads—risin; 
costs on one side and a limit on price; 
on the other. 

The roads were conspicuous excep. 
tions to the general bright tone of ean. 
ings reports this quarter. They did 
somewhat better than the first quarter 
of 1946, reflecting the recent increas 
in freight rates. But they still are wel 
below the war years. Their story is sim. 
ple: Operating costs (principally wages 
have gone up faster than rates. The 
difference has come out of earnings. 


CHAMPION LOSES 


A used Champion spark plug, whe: 
sold for exactly what it is, can still bea 
the Champion trademark, the U. S. Sv. 
preme Court ruled this week. 

Champion Spark Plug Co. unsucces: 
fully asked the Court to require the Pe: 
fect Recondition Spark Plug Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to remove the Chau: 
pion trademark from the used plugs it 
reconditioned and marketed. 

The Supreme Court unanimously up- 
held a Court of Appeals decision whic! 
spelled out excatly what the recond 
tioner would have to do to avoid infring. 
ing Champion’s trademark: The plu; 
must be painted in contrasting color 
the word “repaired” or “used” must 
be stamped or baked on the plug; carton 
and containers must clearly indicat 
that the contents are used or recon 
ditioned and must carry the name an¢ 
address of the reconditioner. 


N.A.M. SURVEYS PRICE CUTS 


How many manufacturers have cu! 
prices since beginning of the year’ 
Around 21%, thinks the Nation 
Assn. of Manufacturers. This week 
N.A.M. named that figure after tabu 
lating 5,742 returns to a price questio®- 
naire distributed among members. | 

To the N.A.M.’s request to “checs 
the most important factors now preveit 
ing price reductions,” manufactures 
nominated: 

Uncertainty of material costs and _ 


ee ee ee ee eee 7) 
Uncertainty over wage costs........ 38 
Low labor eficiency ....... 06 60-:: 43 
Subnormal profit margins.......... 26 
Runaway demand .........-+.ee-- ¢ 
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Pleasant St.: scene of dramatic New England action in campaign to turn prices downward. 
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WBURYPORT 


Mee FIGHTING INFLATION.) 
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Chamn- 
lugs 
Je yp ing the Revolutionary War, the 
4 d Massachusetts minutemen held 
S muskets ready for any emergency. 
— BB week their descendants in the small 
nig tal community of Newburyport, 
ps > Bs. (1940 pop.: 13,916), became min- 
mu eee in another emergency. The 
-..fapet: Tising prices. The weapon: an 
art ' 2 
dicate Ree 10% slash in over-the-counter 
mia | prices. sos 
© ani’ attack against inflation was made 





56 of the 173 Newburyport retailers. 
ost at once, the effects of the battle 
felt in every corner of the nation. 
dreds of towns, cities, business or- 
zations were inspired to try the 
wburyport Plan.” Within a few 
, it brought praise from President 
man and invited a congressional 
® 
riticism—But it also brought criti- 
Some store men insisted that the 
bury port Plan could do little more 
bring about community-wide clear- 
: sales. of goods that needed moving 
vay. If the plan spread too far and 
fast, they added, it could damage 
S whole distribution system. It mi 
turn into a strike against whole- 
rs and manufacturers, now caught in 
ge of high labor and materials 
Since this could create unemploy- 
t and cut consumer buying power, 
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argain Sale Catches On 


Ten-day stunt is extended indefinitely by Newburyport, 
s., aS city attracts trade, publicity, and imitators. Main criticism: 
ail price cuts put squeeze on manufacturers, wholesalers. 


critics charged Newburyport’s plan was 
“economically unsound.” 

The Northeastern Essex County De- 
velopment Committee, sponsor of the 
plan, scoffs at this idea. Said executive 
secretary Norman E. Randell: “Of 


course the plan is economically un- 








Newburyport result: Buying. 





sound. But it is sound from the stand- 
point of long-term benefits in rolling 
back consumer prices.” His theory is 
that if prices are really going to come 
down in an orderly fashion, “somebody 
has to stick his neck out.” 
e Time Extension—Whatever the con- 
flicts over theory, the Newburyport Plan 
worked so well that its original ten-day 
limitation has been extended indefi 
nitely. Price cuts in the first week 
brought consumers from as far away as 
Boston, 40 miles to the south, and 
Portland, Me., 50 miles to the north. 
In the first day, business reports 
showed these increases in volume of 
trade above normal: jewelry stores, 40%; 


drug stores, 40% to 60%; largest mar- 
ket, 35%; largest department store 
(Pray’s Store for Women), 110%; spe- 


cialty shops, 78%. 

e Rebates—The Newburyport Plan is 
not an across-the-board cut of 10% on 
all products. Rather, it is—for publicity 
impact—a rebate that averages out to 
about 10%. 

Thus normal price tags are intact. 
For example, when a woman buys a pair 
of shoes, she gives the clerk the full 
price (say, $6.95). He rings it up, then 
says to the woman: “Now, madam, we 
want you to share in the Newburyport 
savings plan.” With that he gives her 
70¢ from the cash register. 

On goods priced under fair trade laws, 
the cooperating merchant is not re- 
quired to give rebates. But he can get 
around fair trade technicalities, if he 
wants to. One local druggist leaves a 
box of pennies on the counter. The 
customer takes 10% of the prices he 
pays on every item. Thus the “fair- 
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The committee: Doris White, and (left to right) Ray- 
mond Ross, N. J. Randell, W. Mitchell, J. E. Swanson. 





The cooperation: a Newburyport food store does its 
—and even a little better—to lick the inflation be 





trade” products are not undersold; the 
merchant merely shares his profits with 
the customer. 

e Idea Originator—Responsible for the 
Newburyport Plan was John E, Swan- 
son, local hardware merchant. He got 
the idea for a 10% price rollback from 
an advertisement by Macy’s in New 
York. He called a group of business 
friends together, got the Northeastern 
Essex County Development Committee 
interested. 

The speed with which the plan took 
hold scared many merchants with the 
threat of a nationwide price war among 
communities. Nearby Amesbury, first to 
follow Newburyport’s lead, was all but 
forced into the price drive by the ex- 
odus of its customers to Newburyport. 
Haverhill prepared to follow suit to 


26° OFF 
ALL HAIR CUTS 





The plan spreads—to a barber shop in Columbus, Ohio; a food shop in Flushing, N. Y.; a drugstore in Liberty, M 


defend its business against both com- 
munities. 

e Snowball—But the Newburyport snow- 
ball has rolled up far beyond the arc of 
direct competition. Spring Valley, N. Y.; 
Virginia City, Minn.; Sherman Oaks, 
Calif.; Hyannis, Mass., are among those 
adopting the plan. Chicago, Boston, 
Newport, R. I., and St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
are ameng those interested. 

The plan has given Newburyport a 
million dollars worth of publicity. ‘The 
town is jammed not only with cus- 
tomers, but with visitors from many 
eastern chambers of commerce, from 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
from consumer and producer groups. 
Merchants have had to leave their busi- 
nesses to junior clerks to answer the 
deluge of requests for information. 


e Buying, ‘Too—Newburyport 
have carried “the plan” into their 
ing as well as their selling. One o/ 
hardest hit men in town was a har 
salesman. He had been doing $3 
worth of business a week in Ney 
port. This week he did only $17 \ 
In desperation, he asked Randell: “\ 
am I going to tell my factory?” Ret 
Randell: “Tell them to send you} 
when it reduces prices.” 

Letters demanding such reduct 
were sent to 8,000 Newburyport 
pliers who were told to keep their 
men out of the city until they cut p: 

But some suppliers beat the con 
tee to the gun. One hosiery, glove, 
clothing mill not only slashed p: 
10%, but made cuts retroactive on | 


orders. 


] 
} 
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thacco Trouble 


ryland auction shuts down 
ate growers balk at low bids. 
ry searches for markets 
large surplus stocks. 


e air around southern Maryland’s 
cco warehouses was blue last week— 
not from smoke. It was due instead 
he angry curses of farmers, who 
nd the sing-song of the tobacco auc- 
er anything but merry. ‘They had 
ted to average a 72¢-a-pound take 
eir crop. But it was going at an 
age of around 52¢. 

ness—The farmers were so bitter 
they were on the verge of threaten- 
yiolence. ‘The Farm Bureau’s ‘To- 
0 Marketing Committee was equally 
ed. It issued a fiery appeal urging 
ers to hold their produce off the 
ket until. bidders raised the price. 
ult; Warehousemen called off the 
ions for the rest of the week. 
ut getting buyers to boost bids won't 
o easy. The burley tobacco industry 


es its 
on bog 


rt rety 
their 
)ne of 


a hardifilady has a lot of surplus leaf, is seek- 

ing $3 foreign outlets for it. And the flue- 
Newhiitd industry has been jolted by a sharp 

517 wo in British import duties (BW —Apr. 

ell: “\\f7,p118). 

” RetogiMdded to these troubles is the possi- 


| you lity that the domestic consumption of 


ycco this year may not increase as 

















reductifiih as was expected. 

yport ime to Wait—The Maryland growers 
their MiMtrying to get their 72¢ average (on 
cut prfi™ eround that production costs have 
€ comf™™focketed) for a crop estimated at 
glove, ##§00,000 Ib. compared to the poor 


ied pi 


ye on} 


ious crop of 18,400,000 Ib. (From 
#-38 crops averaged 27,500,000 Ib., 
led growers about 19.7¢ per Ib.) 
idders on the Maryland auctions ac- 
d growers of holding back their best 
o—to establish a high price for the 
t grades, then to get the usual dif- 
tial for high quality tobacco. Grow- 
enied this, but admitted that there 
ays a good deal of jockeying back 
forth on opening auction days. 
aryland markets run on through 
summer, so both sellers and buyers 
wait to settle down for business. 
few tobacco experts expect the 
Ss to average as much as last year’s 
tecord 57¢ a Ib. 
mper Burley Crops—The Maryland 
a is being enacted against a back- 
of bumper crops in practically all 
co-growing areas. 
tley crops have been so big recently 
the Commodity Credit Corp. had 
pke 150 million Ib. (25% of the 
) crop) under loan to support prices 
Season at the legislated 90% of par- 
And acreage allotments for the 
rty, Ml crop have been reduced by 20%. 
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Despite increasing domestic and for- 

eign consumption of burley in the last 
few years, the 1946-47 supply (approxi- 
mately 1,433,800,000 Tb.) is the largest 
on record. And with this year’s con- 
sumption of burley estimated at 500- 
million Ib. at best, the carryover next 
Oct. 1 will be nearly twice the annual 
consumption in recent years. 
e Export Drive—Last year’s exports of 
burley hit a record 35 million Ib., 
but even bigger shipments are needed 
to work off the current surplus. That's 
why dealers in burley are trying to in- 
duce European manufacturers to use 
more burley and less oriental tobacco 
(commonly miscalled “Turkish” to- 
bacco) in their cigarette mixtures. 

The burley dealers are promoting in 
Europe the American mix which con- 
tains 50% to 59% flue-cured, 30% to 
39% burley, 5% to 10% oriental, 4% 
to 2% Maryland. One big drawback is 
that burley must be highly treated with 
sugar to be smokeable—and there is a 
shortage of sugar in Europe. 

e Flue-Cured Blight—For awhile, things 
looked rosy for the flue-cured industry. 
In spite of record 1946-47 supplies of 
2,469,600,000 Ib. of flue-cured, the 
Agriculture Dept. in January authorized 
a 10% boost in 1947 flue-cured acreage. 

Then the British budget for 1947-48 
raised import duties on tobacco, send- 
ing a pack of cigarettes from 44¢ to 66¢. 
Net effect of the British action may be 
a 15% reduction in British buying. In 
1946, 364 million Ib. in declared weight 
(estimated) went to England. 

The American flue-cured industry 
now looks mainly to China, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, Eire, and Belgium to 
help offset this possible reduction. 





Maryland auction: A sit-down. 


Convention Ghost 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
meeting takes note of high price 
spook, urges “united effort’ of 
entire economy as only cure. 


The problem of prices hovered like 
a ghost over plans for preserving pros- 
perity at this week’s U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce convention. ‘There was no 
ignoring the persistent spook. Especially 
not after President Truman rattled its 
chains. 
¢ Responsibility—In a letter of welcome, 
the President urged businessmen “to dis 
pel the inflationary cloud” by cutting 
prices and boosting production. Earl O 
Shreve (cover), the Chamber’s new 
president, accepted the responsibility in 
his keynote address. But, he added, cu 
ing high prices calls for intelligent re 
straint by “government, business, labor, 
agriculture, the consumer.” 

The Chamber’s most important pol- 

icy statement echoed the same attitude. 
It affirmed that the American formula 
for plenty requires “the united effort, 
not only of business, but also of all 
other elements in the economy.” 
e New Techniques—This meeting was 
the first annual convention held in the 
Chamber’s monumental Washington 
headquarters in six years. ‘The home 
coming was marked by a shift to more 
showmanship in the convention’s tech- 
nique. 

The sessions opened with a salute to 

America (pictures plus a chorus chant- 
ing appropriate music). Instead of the 
usual personal salutation, the welcome 
of William K. Jackson, retiring presi- 
dent, came over the loud speaker from 
a phonograph record. Illness prevented 
his attendance. From that point the 
program took on the form of a round- 
table discussion on “waging world 
peace.” 
@ Serious Subject—The subject sobered 
the holiday spirit of the 2,000 business- 
men crowding the hall of flags and lis- 
tening to the amplifier in the sunny 
patio. Lead-off speakers were Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal and columnist 
Walter Lippmann. Then came Ray- 
mond Swing, Eric Sevareid and Richard 
Harkness. 

Other speakers: Henry Ford II; C. 
Gordon Cockshutt, president of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce; Gov. 
Sim Sigler, of Michigan; W. Averell 
Harriman, Secretary of Commerce; 
Charles Halleck, congressman from In- 
diana and House majority leader; Jo- 
seph H. Ball, U. S. senator from Minne- 
sota; Dr. James B. Conant, president, 
Harvard University. 

e Advertising Ideals—Selling America’s 
economic advantages through advertis- 
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ing was a major project discussed at the 
convention. ‘The American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies and the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers cooperated 
in creating the plan. The idea is not to 
be financed by the national Chamber. 
It enlists advertisers who will devote 
part of their budgets to promoting the 
American way at the local community 
level. Methods that have proved suc- 
cessful in selling goods will be applied 
to the distribution of ideals (page 66). 

From the standpoint of dramatic 
background, timing of the convention 
was perfect. Delegates were conscious 
of the turmoil on Capitol Hill over 
labor legislation, reduction of govern- 
ment expenditures, taxes, and aid for 
smaller nations. The last proposal was 
forcibly brought to the attention of the 
gathered businessmen on Tuesday after- 
noon. Speakers had to raise their deci- 
bels to compete with the roar of planes 
zooming over the chimneytops in a 
welcome to President Aleman of Mex- 
ico. 

The meeting saw important changes 
in officers of the organization. Two new 
vice-presidents were named: Herman 
W. Steinkraus, president and chairman 
of the board, Bridgeport Brass Co.; and 
Powell C. Groner, president, Kansas 
City Public Service Co. Other vice- 
presidents are: Carlyle Fraser, president, 
Genuine Parts Co., Atlanta; Roy C. 
Ingersoll, president Ingersoll Steel & 
Disc Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 
Chicago; Elmer H. Sexauer, president, 
George P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings, 
S. D.; Walter J. Braunschweiger, vice- 
president, Bank of America, Los An- 
geles. 

As retiring president, Jackson auto- 








matically becomes a member of the 
senior council. Other personnel of this 
body: Eric Johnston, president of 
Brown-Johnston Co., Spokane, and of 
the Motion Picture Assn. of America, 
Inc.; W. Gibson Carey, Jr., president, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York; 
James S. Kemper, chairman, Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago; 
Albert W. Hawkes, U. S. Senator from 
New Jersey. 


MAINE WANTS BALTIC DP’S 


Maine has gone on record in favor 
of doing something concrete for Eu- 
rope’s displaced persons—and believes it 
is the first state to take such action. 
Last week, Gov. Horace A. Hildreth 
signed a bill intended to expedite immi- 
gration into the state of d.p.’s from the 
three Baltic nations—Lithuania, Latavia, 
and Estonia. 

The preamble to the new law cites 
“the contribution already made to the 
state .. . by settlers of . . . Baltic origin.” 
And it says that natives of the three 
countries “appear to be particularly 
adaptable for settlement in this state by 
reason of similarities in the natural econ- 
omy and climate of Maine and those 
countries.” 

The law authorizes the Maine Devel- 
opment Commission to negotiate with 
the U. S. Dept. of State and the United 
Nations to arrange for immigration of 
Baltic d.p.’s who are able to buy land 
in the state, or have it bought for them. 
It also authorizes the setting aside of 
public lands for such purchase. 

The law also provides that nothing 
in it shall be construed to discourage 
immigrants of other nationalities. 





Atom-chasers: Tracerlab president William E. Barbour, Jr., with his chief 
engineer Raymond P. Ghelardi, demonstrate the use of the Autoscaler. 
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Isotope Eye 3 
Tracerlab helps ‘ese; b 







men use tagged” atom: to sty 
chemical and physical p:oce, 
Industrial possibilities endles, 










Atomic energy has made 
industry, science, and medi 
tool—radioactive isotopes. Bit ; 
men have neither the facilit 
many cases) the know-how 
tool effectively. Yet its wid« 
mean almost a technological cyoly; 
For radioactive isotopes offer a 1 
of tracing the courses of chem:cal, ply 
cal, or biological processes. 

A little over a year ago, a small q 
pany was formed in Boston to meet} 
need, and to perform necessary senjy 
Called Tracerlab, Inc., it is playiy 
vital part in the new fields of 1 
chemistry and radiophysics. Behing 
are several of the nation’s most 
tinguished men. 

e Services—Its functions are to dey 
manufacture, and sell highly sensi 
instruments needed-to watch thie floy 
radioactive substances; to prepare ni 
active materials to users’ specificati 
to assay and analyze radiochemiicals 
provide consultation service. 

The company’s main instrument} 
tracing “tagged” atoms is the “Ay 
scaler,” which sells for $750. 
e Unorthodox—As a business cone: 
Tracerlab has a highly unorthodox 
anization. Preliminary financing c 
rom the American Research & Devel 
ment Corp., a recently-formed comp: 
designed to give solid backing to pron 
ing new ventures (BW—Aug.17'46,p' 

The corporation lists on its board 

advisors such distinguished scien 
and educators as Dr. Karl T. Compt 
president of Massachusetts Institute 
Technology, Brig. Gen. Georges 
Doriot (chairman of the board), 
Edwin R. Gilliland, and Prof. Jer 
Hunsaker. President of Tracerlab is \\ 
liam E. Barbour, who served on & 
Harvard’s and M.I.T.’s staffs in 1 
laboratories. American Research 
lected Tracerlab as one of three 7 
liminary investments from an origi 
list of 175 enterprises. 
e Atomic Expansion—Tracerlab is t 
cal of the atomic age. What it lack 
size it makes up in rapidity of expans 
Within four - ts recently, the num 
of workers in its Boston office, a ! 
story loft building at 55 Oliver § 
jumped from 22 to 30; now it is rea 
ing for 40. Within 60 days, ‘race: 
will open a West Coast office in Ber 
ley, Calif. A staff of five employees " 
start with a one-floor laboratory. 

Also the firm is negotiating with: 
eral foreign countries to set up 4 
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In its first year of business, Tracerlab 
58 of its major instruments. This 
it expects to do four to six times 
business. Now in production are 
Autoscalers. Already, the backlog of 
rs adds up to 30. 

y the end of 1948, Tracerlab expects 
‘- “big business.” It plans branches 
hicago, Philadelphia, Washington, 
ston, and other large cities. 

e Tracing Finger—The sensitivity 
‘racerlab’s instruments is indicated 
the size of the radioactive particles 
topes) they will follow. Take one 
ionth part of an ounce, then visual- 
if you can—one millionth of a part 
hat. Tracerlab’s Autoscalers keep a 
rer on the course of this tiny particle 
pugh anything from blood to metal. 
example, metallurgists will now be 
to see exactly what happens to 
ms when an alloy is formed. 
urification—Before they can be used 
tracing, most isotopes have to be 
ified. Tracerlab is equipped not only 
do such purifying, but also to store 
“hot” (radioactive) isotopes deliv- 
d from the government’s Oak Ridge 
enn.) atomic plant. The advantage 
storing isotopes at Tracerlab. The 
sumer is relieved of the danger of 
prexposure to radioactivity. 

racerlab is looking forward to the 
tinued liberalization of the Atomic 
tergy Commission’s policy toward 
acetime use of isotopes (BW —Mar. 
7,p21). It is sure it will be in an 
ellent position to carry industry over 
boundaries of new and broader fron- 
TS. 


ore Liberal Attitude 
In War Depreciation 


War contractors who are still argu- 
p with the Internal Revenue Bureau 
er accelerated depreciation can take 
art. The U. S. Tax Court seems to be 
their side. 
ntensive Use—During the war, many 
mpanies operated their machinery and 
her facilities at a greater-than-normal 
e. They feel that they should be al- 
ved a greater-than-normal tax deduc- 
bn for depreciation. The bureau has 
med a fishy eye on all claims unless 
oof was offered that the life of specific 
eces of equipment had in fact been 
ortened by the unusual beating they 
pans ok. The companies’ position has been 
numigumpt over-all evidence of greatly increased 
a tivity should be sufficient evidence for 
ver $m general depreciation claim. 
s rag 20 far, the bureau has denied all 
kims for accelerated depreciation on 
plant-wide basis. Its position is: (1) 
ces iar’ allowance will not be granted where 
bsolescence, inadequacy, or decay con- 
ith mo! the life of an item of equipment; 
) any modification of normal depreci- 
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“Zero-zero” landings may become 
routine procedure with a new lighting 
system tested this week at Cleveland 
Municipal Airport. First full installa- 
tion is scheduled for New York’s 
Idlewild within eight months (BW— 
Apr.26'47,p39). It’s designed to 
penetrate fog or snow for 1,000 ft. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. de- 
veloped the visual landing aid (above) 
around four components; “lightning” 
approach lights extending two-thirds 
of a mile from the start of the run- 
way; an 83-ft. combination light that 
flashes red for a busy, green for a 
clear runway; powerful new runway 
lights; approach angle indicators. 


For approach, an electric “sun, 





Flash: The Signal For All-Weather Flying 





Tomorrow’s airports: Light for safe approach in any weather. 





Approach lights are of two types. 
One (below, left) uses a 4-in. quartz 
tube filled with Krypton gas, pro- 
duces a flash of 3,300,000,000 candle- 
power—equivalent to the light from 
50 million 60-watt bulbs. Alternat- 
ing with these miniature “suns” are 
blaze units containing six neon 
lamps. These units can burn steadily 
or produce a maximum flash of 10 
million candlepower. 

Runway lights (below, right) pro- 
duce 100,000 candlepower. Each 
light has two sealed-beam units di- 
recting light up and down the run- 
way, with an auxiliary lamp for clear 
weather. 


For runway, two-way beams. 








ation will be confined to those items 
where useful life depends on wear and 
tear; (3) since accelerated use nearly 
always depends on increased mainte- 
nance, an accelerated depreciation is 
allowable only to the extent that the 


maintenance fails to arrest depreciation. 
e Court Interpretation—The Tax Court’s 
actions on the subject to date give no 
conclusive evidence as to what its atti- 
tude will be on all of these points. But 
from its memorandum opinions on three 
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recent cases, it is safe to conclude that: 
(1) the court recognizes the validity of 
allowing abnormal depreciation due to 
intensive use; (2) it will accept over-all 
data showing increased activity as evi- 
dence of such use; (3) it may allow 
accelerated depreciation on all facilities 
in a plant. 

As an example, the bureau held that 
Locke Machine Co.’s statements on in- 
creased activity, taken alone, were not 
conclusive evidence of the amount of 
depreciation suffered. But the court 
allowed the company 9% for over-all 
depreciation experienced in 1941, as 
against the 7% approved by the bureau 
for the four preceding years. 


TOP EIGHT IN STEEL 


There is some difference of opinion 
in the stee] industry about the proper 
way to determine the relative size of the 
big producers. The companies them- 
selves, for the most part, prefer to base 
the comparison on ingot capacity. But 
some use the Securities & Exchange 
Commission’s quarterly report on indi- 
vidual Companies’ sales. 

Actually, there isn’t too much differ- 
ence between the two methods. Latest 
SEC data is for fourth-quarter sales. 
Here’s how the rankings compare on the 
two bases—sales and current ingot ca- 
pacity. 

4th Quarter Rank by 
Sales Capacity 


United States Steel...... $469,266,000 
Bethlehem .....cecceees 225,799,000 
Republic ..cccsccccccece 129,148,000 
Jones & Laughlin........ 73,389,000 


69,183,000 
66,702,000 
64,618,000 
64,594,000 


National ..csisccccccere 
American Rolling Mill... 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Inland 
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Peacetime Economic Planners 


Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers must work witho 
aid of wartime controls. Its main jobs: reporting to President ; 
state of nation. First real test: “general-staffing” the price campaig 


The Truman price campaign repre- 

sents the Administration’s first ‘stab 
at economic-planning on a‘purely -peace- 
time ‘basis—its first major attempt to 
change the course of the economy with- 
out help from -direct wartime controls. 
And as such, it’s the first real test of 
the new Council of Economic Advisers, 
which is “general-stafing” the cam- 
paign. 
e Running Commentary—The CEA 
was created by the Employment Act 
of 1946. Its function is to give the 
President a-running commentary on the 
economic repercusions of government 
policies, plus an annual roundup of the 
nation’s economic health and what 
needs to be dofe about it. How does 
it attack the job? 

CEA Chairman Edwin G. Nourse 
and his associates see Truman several 
times a ‘month, are in almost daily con- 
tact with the men immediately around 
him—Steelman, Clifford, Leahy. There’s 
a fairly steady stream of spresidential 
assignments flowing into the CEA’s 
offices in the basement of the ginger- 
bread State Dept. building on Penn- 
sylvania Ave. One may be a request to 
comment on a cabinet suggestion. An- 
other may be to handle a letter from 
the midwestern citizen who would be 
glad to reveal the answer to our national 
problems to a presidential envoy, but 











Edwin G. Nourse 
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Leon H. Keyserling 





John D, Clark 


The Council of Economic Advisers: Price campaign tests their technique. 















who hesitates to put it in y 
e Hot Memoranda—Periodically, 
the council prepares formal memorang 
for the President, at its own initiatied 
on subjects that look hot. It was yg 
a memorandum on the price situatig 
which precipitated Truman’s campaig 
to talk prices down. ; 

Thus, apart from its immediate 
fect, the campaign may be significa 
as an indicator of the character of th 
economic advice Truman is getting 
and accepting. oc 

For one thing, it’s economic, no 
political. The price situation was p 
seized upon as an occasion for castj 
gating excessive profits. Neither y 
the appearance of balance sought } 
injecting parallel pressures against laby 
and agriculture. It happens, of cours 
that low prices are good politics. CEA a) 
might not be so fortunate with a politi 
cally unattractive recommendation. 
e Economic Analysis—But the presen 
campaign is strictly geared to an eo 
nomic analysis: prices are outrunning 
buying power; diminishing purchay 
will eventually reduce prices. But : 
the same time they'll painfully reduc 
production and employment. As CEA 
sees it, early price reduction by indu: 
try might accomplish the inevitabl 
readjustment without the painful by. 
products. 

The Administration’s only tool | 
psychological pressure—exerted individ 
ually on top businessmen, propagand:: 
wise on consumers and distributor 
This is no brute-force effort to rever 
or overhaul the industrial machine. It 
the campaign of men who think th: 
machine is in good shape and the right 
one for the job; but that it bencit 
like any good engine, from occasion! | 
tuning up. \ 
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e Deadlock—The personality of Nour 
shows in much of this. Nourse’s sur 
prise appointment last July to the CEA \ 
chairmanship was the outcome of : 
deadlock -between left and right wing 

of the Administration, each anxious t I 
dominate a _ potentially significant | 
agency (BW—Aug.3’46,p7). 

Truman’s out from the deadlock 
professionalism. Nourse, at 63, think F 
of economics as a profession, not : 
branch of politics. After more than 2 
years on the staff of the influential but 
Olympian Brookings Institution, he’ 
an observer, a student, rather than an 
advocate. 
e Stress on Statesmanship—Nourse | 
not on orthodox economist, from the 
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We’re not Doing You a Favor! 


In these days of critical shortages, some firms 
seem to consider it a favor to provide a needed 
product. But here at Ryerson you’ll find no 
seller’s market complex. Every inquiry is still 
regarded as an opportunity to serve and 
every order a compliment to our organization. 

Prompt shipment of steel from stock is our 
business. When we can deliver needed steel, 
we’re more than glad to do it. The thanks be- 
long, not to us, but to you for letting us work 
with you. 

That’s the way we have done business for 
more than 104 years—through good times and 


bad, and that’s the way we continue to operate. 


Much as we’d like to handle 
every item on all your orders, 





present conditions often make this impossible. 
But stocks of alloys, stainless bars, seamless 
tubing, and many other products are in good 
supply at each of our twelve plants, and prod- 
ucts or sizes out of stock today may be avail- 
able tomorrow. 

So contact your nearest Ryerson plant for 
prompt, personal service. We may not always 
have all the steel you need but we'll certainly 
do everything possible to take care of you. 

Joseph T’. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants at: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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InvestiGnte em Contos 


LOWER PRODUC 


‘You can enjoy lower costs of produc- 
tion in San Antonio’s mild climate along 
with the 733 manufacturers now here. 


With an annual mean temperature of 
69.1 and 266 days of sunshine every year, 
few manhours are lost because of bad 
weather or winter ills. Building is eco- 
nomical. Spoilage and undue deteriora- 
tion of equipment are less, 

In this pleasant, healthful climate, ex- 
ecutives and laborers alike are more 
efficient. Their lives are more pleasant. 
The cost of living is lower. Financial 
worries are fewer. 

San Antonio offers numerous other 
attractions. Low gas rates; rapidly grow- 
ing markets, domestic and foreign; a 
large pool of skilled and semi-skilled co- 
operative labor—these are a few. 


Attach the coupon to your letterhead 
and mail for “San Antonio Sets the Stage 
for Industry” which explains San An- 
tonio’s advantages in detail. 
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SETS THE STAGE FOR INDUSTRY 


TION COSTS! 








TO SAN ANTONIO 


to the following industries: 


and others 

ted goods 

turing 

ucts, including garments 
metals 


© STEEL, metal fabrication 


®@ PLASTIC fabrication 


products 





INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 


San Antonio offers full coop- 
eration and a hearty welcome 


© FOOD processing and pack- 


© GARMENTS ~—ladies’, men’ 
sports, infant wear, lingerie 


@ WOOL processing and knit- 
® GLASS container manufac- 
® LEATHER tanning and prod- 


@ FURNITURE and novelty 
manufacturing in wood and 


© CERAMICS—pottery, clay 


© CHEMICALS in many fields 
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Son Antonio {4 
ae j 707 Insurance Building 
ee San Antonio 5, Texas 


Name 





Company.___... 
Address___.... 
City 





SEND FOR 








San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 


Please send the new book ‘'’San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry."’ 
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classical sae. But his deviati,, 
aren’t into the philosophies gener, 
by the clash of capital and labo: 
He stresses more than most ¢}\ 
nifiicance of deliberate decision. of . 
dustrial and labor leaders in sha»; 
the economy, as contrasted with ;; 
personal market forces. Correspop; 
ingly, he attaches great importance ¢, 
“statesmanship” among such leader 
e Colleagues—Senators Wagner x 
O’Mahoney, who had been influent; 
in pushing through the Employmer 
Act, guided Truman in select 
Nourse’s two colleagues. 
O’Mahoney’s choice was John D 
Clark, dean of the College of Busine 
Administration at the Universit; 
Nebraska. Like his sponsor, Clark shoy 
the influence of the old western p; 
gressivism, to which monopoly was ¢} 
great foe. Now 62, Clark likes to thin} 
of himself as an iconoclast, is no stand 
patter. But neither is he in any way 
radical. In his middle forties } 
switched from business (Standard 0); 
of Indiana) to scholarship. Now h 
thinks more often in the language ; 
an economist than of a businessma 
Wagner’s man, Leon Keyserling, is 
more familiar type in Washington. H 













WHITHER PRICES ? 


Wholesale markets waver as 
cuts spread at retail level 
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Wholesale Prices 
(about 900 commodities) | 
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1926 Average equals 100 
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Prices at wholesale have come dow: 
enough so that the movement is ju 
about perceptible to the naked ev 
So far, it is an uneven decline. Fat 
products, which had one of the bi 
gest rises, are off a bit over +} 
foods, also a big gainer, have slipp: 
2.1%. Most other components in th | 
tather slow-moving BLS index, hoy 
ever, are down little if at all. 
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handle so carefully. 
= of the Queens Na-vee “> 


He Polished up 
how he isthe ru 


Gilbert and Sullivan didn’t specifically say so (they didn’t have to, actually) but the fact is that 


were, 


their highly hymned handle was good, solid SBRASS: (What else would stand all that polishing?) 


fadtrrrene 


And what else but Brass could be the handle to so many product-problems . . . the means of 
Opening up so many success stories both in fabrication and sales? For Brass is the easiest of all metals to 
form. Often it produces, in one operation, an intricate finished shape that would require 
several operations on other materials. And what else wears so well, fights off corrosion 
so stubbornly, keeps its good looks so long, in either industrial or consumer goods? 
Bristol’s Sales Engineers will show you what the proper Brass alloy can do to improve the 
production and sales of your own product. And the modern Bristol mills will keep 
you supplied with Brass sheet, rod, or wire that will hold to standard specification in 
dimensions or in physical properties. When would you like to talk it over? 


The BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
Makers of “Brass since 1850, “Bristol, Connecticut 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 435 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. * ROCHESTER OFFICE: 616 TEMPLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER. WN, Yo 

















COnnecricur 
General 


it Paes 


IN AIR MINDED 
INSURANCE THINKING 











‘ConnecticuF General was among ™.. 
the first to adopt ‘ah air travel 
plan for traveling Company | 
executives. 2 ee 

This typifies the progressive ~ 
viewpoint which will be ¢ 
to your Group insur 
lems when you 






38, grew up in the New Deal pattern. 
As secretary to Sen. Wagner he had a 
lot to do with the prewar housing 
programs, was general counsel of the 
National Housing Administration when 
he went to CEA 

e Small Staff—The council is still pull- 
ing together a staff (box, below), which 
is never supposed to exceed 50 people, 
including clerical help. It will eventually 
include about a dozen senior ($10,000) 
economists, several of whom will usually 
act as part-time consultants. There'll 
also be about a dozen professional assist- 
ants at $6,000-$7,000. 

Operating the shop, as administrative 
assistant to the chairman, is Bertram 
Gross, who learned how to deal with 
Congress during four years on the staffs 
of the Senate Committees on Small 
Business, Military Affairs, and Banking. 
Gross is proud of the unusual supple- 
mentary budget request he just sub- 
mitted, asking that the council’s 1948 
budget be scaled down from $433,000 
to $400,000. 

e Typical Meeting—The staff is small 
enough so that its periodic meetings 
are real working sessions. At such a 


meeting, typically, the staff \.‘l] }, 
prepared report for the council , 
bers’ criticism. 

Nourse, radiating a schola:|y ; 
gives a Socratic lead to the 
He asks probing questions tha 
turbed the staff ntit it learned th; 
questions indicate approval a, oft..[i 
disapproval. 

Clark is likely to play devil’; ; 
cate, tearing the report to shreds, ; 
tical of every statement—an: 
ending with an expression of 
agreement. 

Keyserling, plump, somewhat By 
esque, will sit silent through the » 
ment, finally come out with a tho: 
exposition of his own ‘views. 

After the inquisition, an impor 
memorandum, such as the one 
prices. gets a acomplete rewrite by 
three council members. When it co 
back for reciprocal criticism }, 
staff, it’s frequently unrecognizabi fe 
e Presidential Reports—The cour 
week-by-week work is knit togethe: 
its statutory responsibility of sub: 
ting to the President an annual re) 
on the state of the nation. The staf 
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In setting ‘up its working staff, the 
Council of Economic Advisers has 
drawn about equally from govern- 
‘ment agencies and the -universities. 
Here are the assignments and back- 
grounds of some of the chief staff 
members: 

Gerhard Colm (covering flow of 
income, goods, and services) is a Ger- 
man economist who came to this 
country in 1933. After six years with 
the New School of Social Research, 
he joined the federal Budget Bureau 
staff in 1940 and became one of its 
leading brain trusters. 

Carl Shoup (taxes and debt) came 
from the faculty of Columbia School 
of Business. He’s been a tax con- 
‘sultant for the Treasury Dept., New 
York State, and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 

Frederick Waugh (agriculture) for 
nearly 20 years was a leading econo- 
mist with the Dept. of Agriculture, 
lately with the Office of War Mobili- 
zation & Reconversion. 

Donald H. Wallace (prices) is a 
Williams College economist who 
spent the war years with OPA. 

Walter S. Salant (international 
economic relations) came from OPA 
and the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation. Before the war he was with 
Treasury, SEC, and Commerce. 

John C, Davis (labor) came from 





From Campus and Federal Bureaus to CEA 





Michigan State College of Agricu'-} 
ture in 1943 to the War Manpowef 
Commission; later with War Labo 
Board, OWMR, and National Hou: { 
ing Administration. 

Charles V. Kidd (veterans and so-§ 
cial security) left Princeton in 193! 
to join the Social Security Board, 
later with WMC and OWMR. 

Paul T. Homan (monopoly ani 
competition) now on part time, wil 
become full time in June; has bee! 
helping gather a staff. A Come! 
economist, ‘he’s editor of the Amer: 
can Economic Review, was a conf 
sultant to several war agencies. 

Robinson Newcomb (construc & 
tion) has been with governmen F@ 
agencies since 1928; WPB during the & 
war, and Federal Works Agenc 
since. ' 
Several spots are still filled by pa 
time employees. Wilson E. Wright 
economist for Armstrong Cor 
covers plant capacity matters. Rod 
ert B. Warren, now at the Institut: 
for Advanced Studies, formerly with & 
the investment firm of Case, Pom 
eroy & Co., specializes in money an¢ 
credit. William H. Stead, vice-pres: 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 0! 
St. Louis, earlier a teacher and wit) 
the U. S. and Minnesota employ 
ment services, handles resources-de- 
velopment questions. 
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resenling A NEW MASTER... 


A BETTER SERVANT OF BUSINESS 


This remarkable, 
low-cost, paper-like 
master — 





— cancarry therules, 
headings and symbols 
for any routine form. 


Variable information 
can be written with 
pen, pencil or any writ- 


ing machine. 


ULTIGRAPH, using the exclusive Multilith process and 
. new reproducing masters, provides an amazingly flexible 
hod for every duplicating need. 
With Multilith masters, blank paper is converted by a single 


\gricul thine operation into business forms complete with rules, 
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TRADE-MARK AEG 


dings and variable information. 
Waste through obsolescence and scrapping of costly forms 
voided—changing routine forms can be done quickly, in- 
ensively. Just change masters. 
or demonstration of the Multilith process and masters, tele- 
bne our local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph, 
eland 17, Ohio. 


Multi 


WS PAT OFF 


li aph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


h are Regi: d Trede-Marks 





Multilith, Systemat and Multi 
of Add > 





Multi: ih Corporation 





Comple 


hasing @ Receiving @ Inventory ¢ Order Writing 


Business Records 
te with form 


— 


@ Shipping ¢ Billing 


To correct any error, sim- 
ply erase and rewrite. 


Few or many copies are faith- 
fully and permanently repro- 
duced in black or colored ink, 
on a wide variety of sizes and 
weights of paper stock. 








information: added. 


When re-used, changes 
can be made, or new 














File for re-use. Easily 


handled—stays flat, 


non-fading. 
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Plentiful private daylight, directed across wide areas, is a number one 
reason for the use of Insulux Glass Block in the Dean Milk Co., Huntley, 


Illinois. Installed in a manner similar to brick, Insulux forms a perma- 
nent, light-transmitting wall. Daylight is controlled without the use 
of shades. Architect: Victor L. Charn, Chicago. Contractor: Ragnar- 


Benson, Inc., Chicago, IIL 


Permanent answer 
to daylight problems 


AYLIGHT pours into the new 
Dean Milk Co. building 
through panels of Insulux Glass 








UNSULUX 


GLASS BLOCK 











Insulux Glass Block is manufactured in 
three sizes, many functional and attrac- 
tive face patterns. This versatile mate- 
rial has solved problems for hundreds 
of businesses. Investigate! 
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Block. Panels also permanently 
solve other important problems. 

Here, sanitation is a prime con- 
cern. Insulux Glass Block seals out 
dirt and dust and it’s easy to keep 
the panels clean and sparkling. 
Even when humidity is high, 
Insulux will not rot, rust or cor- 
rode. And there’s no need for 
painting. 


High insulating value is an 
important plus feature. Heat gain 
and heat loss are sharply reduced 
as compared to single glazing. 
The result: lower cost heating and 
air conditioning operations. 


These advantages are but a few 
of many that have made Insulux 
Glass Block widely used by indus- 
try. This modern building mate- 
rial is manufactured by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Insulux 
Products Division, Toledo 1, 
Ohio. A note to Dept. D-40 will 
bring further information. 





already roughing out the shape of , 
year’s report. 

Moreover, once a quarter the ¢ 
cil prepares, both for its own se, 
for the President, an economic 10, 
which is a sort of a junior veri 
the annual report. Before preparing 
of these roundups, the council 1 
a series of conferences with rep:esey: 
tives of business, agriculture. | 
consumers. It has now complcted 
first such series of conferences. i - 

The council is considering ; 
of a midyear economic report for 
gress and the public; it has 
the job in its budget, but is stil! we: 
ing the advantages of an officia 
terim roundup against the futilit 
making economic recommendatio: 
Congress at a time when the legisl:: 
will be chiefly interested in going h 


YANKEE HEADS PUBLISHER‘; 


American Newspaper Publishers A ‘a 
picked a Yankee as its new head 
is David W. Howe of the Burling 
(Vt.) Free Press, who succeeds \\ 
Chandler. 

Howe is a Vermonter from ; 
back—and a newspaper man for aln 
as long. Born in Burlington 5+ \c 
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David W. Howe 








ago, he started as a delivery boy, |! 

worked in the Free Press mail room. : 
quit to take in college and World \\ 
I. When he returned from oversca,# 
worked on the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Standard, then took his father’s p# 
as manager of the Free Press. He is? 
its secretary, treasurer, business mana 
and national advertising manager. 
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-k Market Forecasting 


want to congratulate you on the 
liness of the Trend entitled, “The 
k Market as a Business Forecaster” 
—Apr.19’47,p116]. 
e declines in business which oc- 
ed during the only periods in which 
stock market anticipated a decline 
usiness by more than seven months 
n9-11, and 1922-24) were of rela- 
y minor importance. The implica- 
‘would seem to be that the decline 
h started in May, 1946, was “‘pre- 
ing” or anticipating a relatively 
or readjustment in business. 

e decline in the market during 
9-1910, and in 1923, as compared 

the declines in 1907 and 1937, 

that the stock market itself ex- 
enced only a “minor” bear market 
ng these periods. It might also be 
Meresting to show that the stock mar- 
@ made the equivalent of a double 
om in 1911 as compared with the 
0 low, and in 1924 as compared 
h the 1923 low. 

suspect that a great deal of the 
imism coming out of Washington 
fices may be traced to the same econ- 
sts in Washington, who, in turn, 
be consciously or unconsciously fol- 
ing the C.I.O. line which calls for a 
at of a major business recession, and 
n a demand for higher wages in order 
stain purchasing power during the 
ssion. [In other words, a repetition 
fhe 10,000,000 unemployed forecast 
ed immediately after V-J Day, in 
nection with the demand for 184¢ 
hour wage increase.] 
cannot see a repetition of the 1937- 
8 decline in business because of the 
industries which are likely to step 
tather than reduce, operations if 
when a greater supply of materials 
ailable. When we add these indus- 
to those in which only a moderate 
ine is likely, we must be forced to 
conclusion that operations in other 
ustries would have to decline to be- 
zero levels if the business curves are 
hy great a slide as they did in 
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Anthony Gaubis 
hony Gaubis & Co. 
York, N. Y, 
ry, 
om. | Dportunity 


.) Pog our compilation [BW—Mar.22’47, 
’s pil) of the costs of goods of today as 
pared with just after the first World 
pr and the low of the depression is 
rt, [gy interesting. It showed that elec- 
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tricity and gas are the only items that 
have been constantly going down in 
cost. 

It would, I think, be reassuring to a 
great many people to see that compila- 
tion. Prices cannot go down again as 
they did after World War I because of 
the greater strength of labor unions, but 
no doubt they can go down a lot. 

The electric power and light industry 
could do itself and the country as a 
whole a lot of good if those figures 
could be published in magazines and 
newspapers all over the nation. It might 
be a help against the threat of further 


labor trouble. 
J. H. Doran 
Scotia, N. Y. 


You are right about the significance 
of the counter-trend in electricity and 
gas costs, and about the promotion value 
of this to the utility industry. 

The alert people in that industry rose 
to the opportunity when we first began 
to segregate these electricity and gas 
figures in our monthly cost-of-living 
table. Considerable emphasis is now be- 
ing put on this point in utility adver- 
tising. 


Rail Accidents 


Sits: 

The statistics contained in the open- 
ing paragraph of the report on train 
wrecks [BW—Apr.19°47,p19] lead me 
to wonder how an accident is defined. 
Could you give me any information on 
that because the figures are so fantasti- 
cally high as to seem hardly believable? 

Graham S. Mason 
Lewis & Gilman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A reportable accident is one in which 
there is a death, an injury, or railroad 
property damage to the extent of $150 
or more. A railroad train service acci- 
dent is one involving a mishap to a 
train resulting in death or injury but no 
property damage. 

Here are the figures on accidents for 


1945: 


Total accidents involving trains... 16,892 
Train accidents resulting in casual- 
GIS sec cccecceccceevcesecs 925 
Train service accidents involving 
eo errr ren 33,571 
In 1945 there were 362 persons 


killed in train accidents and 4,103 
killed in train service accidents. In- 
juries in train accidents were 3,628 and 
in train service accidents 32,141. In 
addition, in non-train accidents, (that is 
in shops, stations, and along the road) 
there were 25,712 persons injured, and 





Send for this book today 
a 





**A Better Way to Finance Your Business’’ gives 
dollars and cents comparisons of the low cost of money 
under our plan vs. time loans. Shows how our plan 
frees you from worries about renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-ups of loans. 


ow Your Business 
Can Get Thousands 
or Millions Quickly 


FOR WORKING CAPITAL OR 
ANY SOUND BUSINESS MOVE 


Whether your business needs thou- 
sands or millions, you will find that 
our Commercial Financing Plan gives 
you more money, is more flexible, 
more liberal, more conducive to 
progress and profit. That’s why manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have used it 
to a total of more than One Billion 
Dollars in the past five years . . . and 
why more than twice as many business 
firms adopted it in 1946 as did in 1945. 
Send today for our book, “A Better 
Way to Finance Your Business.’’ Learn 
how little money costs, how much 
more you can get and how long you 
can use it. No obligation. Write or 
phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING Division OFFices: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2 Mo 





Financing Offices in Principal Citles of United States and Canada 
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2. JOE, 13, “may be a veterinarian,” says his 
Dad. Has a way with animals which he shows 
to advantage in 4-H activities. Here’s his 4-H 
Hereford calf, last year’s “project.” 





8. THE ASHERS’ comfortable home is gay 
with china-filled built-in cupboards, attractive 
rugs and lamps. House has four big airy bed- 
rooms, and a new bathroom is being installed. 


1. HORACE ASHER, 39, is an able farmer. But his 
prize crop is his children. Asher’s pattern of life, on 
a completely mechanized farm, allows him plenty of 
time to devote to the youngsters. Here he and son 
Jack, 15, have their eye on a marauding crow. 


3. THE WHOLE ASHER family likes to get 
together evenings, when the viewpoints of all 
get a hearing. All take a keen interest in 
church, school, community and political affairs. 





9. HORACE ASHER knows the value of 
good seed. A good start, he says, means every- 
thing, whether it’s wheat or corn—or the prize 
crop of all, his kids. 
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4 THE WOMENFOLKS enjoy quilt 
on a 100-year-old frame! Mrs. Asher, 35, 
ter, seated) was business career-zirl 4 
marriage. Now co-manages the 3(0-acre! 
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Meer the Ashers of Owen County, Indiana . . . the 
second Country Gentleman family to be presented in a 
new and revealing series picturing the people of rural 
» America. 

| These “family portraits” are as warmly human as only 
real life can be. They depict far more than the business of 


‘farming. They explore the hearts and minds of people 





' who live on the land. 






| This series is written expressly for Country Gentleman’s 





) readers, to give them the inspiration of intimate visits to 


-a New Series of Living Portraits -— 


farm families that have found the makings of happiness. 
Here our readers will meet families who are proving the 
value of pulling together, families whose lives illustrate 
the important truth that the end product of good farming 
is good living. 

For example, this story of the Ashers, from Country 
Gentleman for May. . . . It will give you a glimpse of 
the economic revolution that is taking place on our farms. 


It will give you a picture of the new standard of living that 


millions of farmers have earned, and are enjoying today. 








RO FREEZER contributes to Ashers’ 6. JANET, 14, plays a mean trombone inthe 7. JACK is a good athlete, last winter starred 









yy quilt ; “ : ioe tine t ~ “ E 

P35, ving. No “galley slaves” in thiskitchen! school band while brother Jack, beside her, on Gosport High basketball team. Already a 
r-wir| gt, linoleum, modern sink save time and waxes hot on trumpet. Both are leaders in smart farmer, he plans to study agriculture at 
W-acreiqam bere’s also an electric range on order. Gosport High School activities. Purdue. 
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» to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, 
Better Living 












HYDRAULIC JACKS 


have many 


industrial applications 


e CLOSING PRESSES 

e BENDING RODS 

e@ LIFTING HEAVY LOADS 
® PUSHING OR PULLING 
®@ PRESSING BUSHINGS 
e@MOVING MACHINERY 


Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks can 
be put to many uses in most indus- 
trial plants. For example, illustration 
at top left shows a H-W Jack being 
used to close a filter press. At right 
a jack is converted into a big wheel 
puller. How about YOUR factory? 

Complete line includes models of 
1%, 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30, 50 and 100 
tons capacity . . . For details, con- 
sult your nearest industrial supply 
dealer, or write us. 


Memer 


MAE Oh 


HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION 


WAUKESHA - WISCONSIN 


JOSE C. DE FIGUEROLA 


The above photograph of Jose ( 
de Figuerola, Spanish-born Americ: 
citizen, engineer, resident of Ne 
York City since 1918, and a wartin 
ordnance adviser to the War Dep 
appeared in error in connection wit 
a recent article on Argentina’s Fix: 
Year Plan (BW —Jan.11’47,p98) whic 
stated, “Director of the plan is Spi 
ish-born Argentine citizen, Jose [; 
guerola,” Business Week apologix: 
to Mr. de Figuerola of New York { 
the picture-mixup which resulted i 
this error. He has, of course, no co: 
nection with the similarly-named ¢ 
tector of the Argentine Five-Yea 
Plan. 





226 killed. An injury is defined as o1 
which, within ten days of an accideni 
incapacitates an employee for three da 
or a passenger for one day or more. 
Fantastic as this may seem, it ju 
shows that railway safety is a much 
bigger business than we ever thought 
was. However, if we compare train ace; 
dents with those incurred in cars, 1 
homes, or in any common walk of lit 
they will look like small potatoes. 


Advertising Duel 


Sirs: 

In Boston, on Apr. 2, the Communi 
Party launched a slithering attack on th: 
American Constitution, on Americat 
tradition, institutions, and the Americal 
way of life. It came in the form of! 
full-page weasel-worded advertisemet! 
in the Boston Herald-Traveler. Cap 
tioned “It’s You They're After,” th 
text was based on the Communist’s di: 
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no C 


ned 


ve-Yeq 


ed concept of the average American’s 
x today—that be is afflicted « with 
mavenient myopia aud ripe for pick- 
“When they outlaw the Com- 
nists, they outlaw the Bill of Rights. 
one is safe.” “America has taken the 
step toward fascism.” On this key, 
advertisement attacked Secretary of 
bor ~Schwellenbach, the National 
». of Manufacturers, and so-called 
business. 
On Apr. 4 the Herald-Traveler car- 
fd another full-page advertisement, 
ately sponsored and signed. This 
e Was captioned ‘ ‘An American An- 
er to Communist Sedition,” and, be- 
se of that fighting advertisement, I, 
an average American, propose a 21- 
in salute to its sponsor—deep and 
ar-thinking, courageous George C. 
iswell, of the Chambers & Wiswell 
ertising agency and president of the 
ston Advertising Club. 
This advertisement, which accuses the 
mmunist Party of kindling race 
atred, of stirring up labor troubles and 
tempting to make the average Ameti- 
n believe his constitutional rights are 
reatened, is, I believe, the first indi- 
ually sponsored advertisement direct- 
attacking and exposing the Com- 
unist Party. 


id 


Ernest Hoftyzer 
lvertising Director, 
cord-American, 
ston, Mass. 


itomic Service 


TS: 
Your four reports under the heading, 
Atomic Progress,” are of great informa- 
e value. In publishing and reprinting 
ese reports, Business Week is render- 
g its readers a superior service. They 
one are worth the price of a year’s 
bscription. 


. H. Klaus & Co., 
ps Angeles, Calif. 


aniff Wings Through 


TS: 
Your interesting report on the finan- 
al situation of the airlines [BW— 
pt.19’47,p84] contained a regrettable 
ror on the status of Braniff ‘Ai rways. 
his company’s annual report for 1946 
ows a profit of $34,000, rather than 
loss as indicated. Because of the in- 


Erwin H. Klaus 


Bence and interest of your publication 


1ong business men, we would appreci- 
€ a correction. 
Walter M. Henshel 


Yirector of Public Relations, 


taniff Airways, 
Dall as, Tex. 


Business Week is happy to change 
¢ report on Braniff’s altitude to 


Bebove the clouds.” 
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Labor 

and 
management 
agree on 
Los Angeles 


LABOR shows that it approves Los 
Angeles by the continuing influx of 
new population to the city —a 301,000 
increase from 1940 to 1946 by official 
U. S. Census figures, and more still 
coming. 

Management shows that it approves 
Los Angeles by the capital investment 
of $155,838,492 in plant facilities an- 
nounced for this area during 1946. Of 
this amount, $67,282,006 was for 263 
new industries; $88,556,486 was for 
expansion of 389 existing plants. 

In spite of Los Angeles’ popularity it 
still has plenty of elbow room because it 
is the world’s largest city in area— 452 
sun-blessed square miles. Here you find 
decentralized industrial districts extend- 





ing from the Pacific Ocean’s edge, at 
Los Angeles Harbor, to the lofty moun- 
tains that fringe San Fernando Valley's 
broad acres. Each manufacti ring center 
is within short distances of pleasant 
suburban type homes, with year ‘round 
flower and vegetable gardens, 

When you move your business to Los 
Angeles you will be going where you 
and your family will really enjoy living. 
At the same time, your move is backed 
by sound economic reasons — including 
the all-important one of employee rela- 
tions because this is where your em- 
ployees also would like to live and work. 
And this is the best place to serve the 
fast growing, high income western mar- 


ket (more than 15% of the U.S. total). 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Los Angeles City- Owned 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 





CITY & ZONE 
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AUTOMOTIV 
Road Blocks 


High costs, lack of |s} 
retard highway construction 
most states. New York act 
ease shortage of workers, 





Highway construction is one for 
public works that just can’t await ¢ 
times in private building. [00 
roads—tattered from four years of y 
time disrepair—need replacing o; 
building. And every week, more 
senger cars and trucks are rumbling ¢ 
the pavements: Each one adds its jo: 
the process of disintegration. 
e Delays and Causes—Even for pro; 
that can’t be postponed to more p; 
tious times there are serious bottlene 
(1) competition for labor by private ¢ 
tractors; (2) general high costs; (3 
rial and equipment shortages; (4 
dearth of qualified engineers. 

As a result of these bottlenecks, m: 
plans for superhighways, parkways, « 
the like (BW —Dec.7,’46,p21) have t 
porarily been laid in mothballs. 

e Sugar Plum?—New York State, | 
example, has a five-year highway 
struction program involving $840 1 
lion. Over-all plans call for a chain 

throughways from New York Cit 

Albany and Buffalo. It has budge 
$210 million for highway construct 
in 1947 alone. But rather than de 
its program on the labor shortage cou 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey last week 3 
proved a measure which will give hig 
way Officials a new lever. It was an op 
bid to entice workers to highway jo! 

Under the New York State consti 
tion, there is a limit of a five-day, 4 
hour week in public work projects. 1} 
new law authorizes the state industn 
commissioner to call the need for hig! 
way construction an “‘extraordina 
emergency.” Hence, overtime work a 
pay are permitted. 

e Nationwide Problem—On the fede’ 
level, the Public Roads Administrati 
shows $481,214,000 in aid projects! 
states now under way. Another $7 
811,000 worth of projects are und 
contract, and an additional $155,221) 
000 in projects bears approval for fede 
aid. Beyond this, there are state, couns 
and municipal projects undertaken wit 
out PRA assistance. 

e Tally—To gage the status of road cot 
struction programs, Business Week st 
inquiries to officials in all 48 stat 
Answers were received from 36. Eleve 
were unable to give accurate data—mo 
ly because of uncertainties over fun 
or need for legislative action. Her 
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w the highway programs shape up in 
> remaining 24. 

Alabama has advertised or under con- 
ction 1,159 mi. of roads, with an 
regate cost of $21,525,000. 

‘Arizona hopes to spend $10 million a 
ar for five years; but with costs up 
)%, “it is not likely that we will be 
ble to keep up with our traffic demands 
the foreseeable future.” 

Colorado estimates that $174 million 
needed to bring its highway system 
» to date over five years. The state 
ppes to start a $15 million nonstop 
ghway in Denyer this year. 
Connecticut raised the estimated cost 
its five-year program from an original 
57 million to $100 million. Merritt 
atkway is being extended to the Mas- 
chusetts boundary from New Haven. 
ntire 1947 outlay is expected to in- 
olve $18 million, including start on 
7 million urban program. 

Delaware’s reconstruction of old high- 
ays will involve $3,430,000 in 1947. It 
s divided among 22 contracts. 
Kentucky had work under contract or 
nished in 1946 involving 192 projects 
sting $18,850,000. Outlook is even 
righter for 1947. 


Louisiana expects to contract for proj- 
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LADIES WITH TORCHES 


a 








feder 
strati 
ects t 


Someone turned a press agent 
loose when U.S. Rubber Co. un- 
veiled a plastic which, used with 
< 77)[mq fibrous glass, resists a 3,500 F 
flame. The result was a “duel of 





ory 
~ fire” between two girls with blow- 
 witiag torches. They used shields made 
from the new resin-glass material 
d cong ~™ade by Industrial Plastic Co., 
k set Gardena, Calif. 
stat The composite material has 
‘leve other uses: It can be fashioned 
moa] © 2to flameproof airplane parts, fur- 
fund niture, and fabric, says the firm. 
Tere 
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WILL YOU MEASURE JP 


WHEN KING ¢ 
9 


roves America’s offices to 
learn which business and 
professional men take advantage 
of superior cotton fiber papers. He 
beams when he finds a modern office 
using fine cotton fiber papers made 


by PARSONS. 


For he knows that people judge 
firms by the quality of the paper 
used for letters. Your business will 
be better liked if you use cotton 
fiber paper because far more people 
respond favorably to letters written 
on quality paper. 


Kw COTTON continually 


The superior writing and erasing 


qualities of PARSONS cotton fiber 


CALLS 





paper, its additional strength and 
durability, and its permanence, 
more than makeup fortheadditional 
cost of a mere fraction of a penny 
a letter. It costs no more than that 
to give a quality feel and appearance 
to your letters. 


For stationery that will get better 
results because people like it better, 
remember, it pays to pick Parsons. 


Ic Pays to Pick 


NNN 


P Ac: Roam 


ND veo Seow, (-3' an Oreladelele ai slacs 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


© prc, 1947 
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CONSTRUCTION — BEFORE AND AFTER “s 


Value of private building in the United: States was about 115% above 1939 
in 1946—giving some idea of changes in markets since before the war. Even 
more striking is the state-by-state distribution, first compiled in a new tabula- 
tion for these and the intervening years by the Dept. of Commerce. California 
was high in 1946 with $1,180,000,000, 150% over 1939; Texas and New York 
were neck-and-neck in total but gains were 190% and only 9%, respectively. 
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ects that will cost $19 million: Another 
$14 million is planned for maintenance. 

Minnesota’s highway dept. had a pro- 
gram with an estimated cost of $20,- 
836,000. It now is extremely doubtful 
if all this can be put under contract in 
1947. 

Michigan has a $170-million “must” 
program for 1,600 mi. of highway. With 
federal aid, the state expects to finance 
$90 million worth in next three years. 

Mississippi is attempting to initiate a 
three-year, $60 million program. First 
work will be on farm-to-market roads. 
Present costs are estimated at 60% over 
the 1940 level. 

Missouri has $4,500,000 in prewar 
federal funds. Of this 67% is earmarked 
for work under contract. There are two 
later allotments of $14,400,000 apiece, 
of which only 15% has been used. 

Montana’s five-year program involves 
$50 million. At least half of this sum is 
for rebuilding old highways. 
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Nebraska needs to spend $114,174,- 
000 in the next five years, according to 
a survey of needs. 

New Hampshire’s program through 
1951 includes 193 mi. of reconstruction. 

New Jersey’s main effort over the next 
five years will be construction of a chain 
of parkways and freeways, work on 
which has already started. 

New Mexico spent $12 million in 
1946, expects to spend $13,500,000 this 
rear. 

Oregon will spend $50 million in re- 
construction and new highways in the 
next five years. 

South Carolina has placed only $15- 
million in highway work under contract 
since end of the war out of authoriza- 
tions totaling $62 million. 

South Dakota needs to program $6,- 
500,000 in projects in next two years. 

Tennessee will spend $24 million a 
year for three years on new construction. 

Texas, with federal aid, hopes to 








spend $200 million by the end of the 
third postwar year. Of this, $60 million 
is under contract. 
Vermont intends to build 403 mi. «i 
road and 143 bridges in the next eight 
years. Estimated cost: $24,600,000. 
Virginia, within the next year, expect 
to put several important projects unde 
contract, including a $1 million gra¢t 
ss job. 
ington’s suggested five-year pr 

gram is $118,662,500. 


FORD FOUNDATION COASTS 


The Ford Foundation, one of the 
richest nonprofit institutions in th 
U. S. has time on its hands. 

The foundation does not plan a1\ 
big time operations until Henry For: 
will is probated and its status mac 
clear (BW —Apr.26'47,p92). The tr 
tees admit that this may take ten yea’ 

For the present, the foundatio», 
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dquartered in Detroit, will coast 
yng dispersing funds to charitable, edu- 
tional, and scientific groups. It will 
ko continue to support and underwrite 
eenfield Village ac Dearborn, Mich. 
kets are estimated at $109 million. 
hey include 1,650,000 shares of non- 
pting stock of the Ford Motor Co. 
wrried at a valuation of $58 a share), 
pme properties in Dearborn, and oper- 
ing cash. Another 1,805,000 shares 
nonvoting stock will pass to the foun- 
btion after the Ford estate is settled. 
Income for 1946 amounted to $130,- 
80.79 which it derived from interest on 
pnk deposits and properties at Dear- 
om. (No dividends were paid on the 
ord Motor Co. stock in 1946.) Oper- 
ing expenses amounted to $47,421.22. 
During last year, $1,219,202 was dis- 
ibuted to various organizations. Since 
s inception in 1936, the foundation 
as handed out more than $13 million. 


5¢ AN HOUR-—$48 A CAR 


If the 15¢-an-hour wage increase pat- 
pm (BW—Apr.26’47,p100) is generally 
dopted in the auto industry, direct 
anufacturing cost of each car and 
uck will increase about $48. That’s 
the current rate of production—if 
utput rises, the average’ increase will 
ot be so large. 

Here’s the way the figure is arrived at: 
he auto plants and their suppliers to- 
ay employ about 800,000 persons. The 
idustry is turning out about 20,000 
ars and trucks a day. Thus, an average 
f 40 man-days of work goes into each 
chicle. The wage boost comes to $1.20 
day, or $48 for 40 man-days. 

On top of that, the industry employs 
bout 170,000 white-collar workers. If 
eir salaries go up in proportion, as is 
ustomary, that would add another 
<9 10.20 per vehicle. 

The industry’s capacity is figured at 
of thifMbout 28,000 cars and trucks a day, once 
nilliomaterials shortages are eliminated. Only 

_ BB slight increase in work force would 
mi, OffPe needed. Operation at that rate (ex- 
-eightiMbected late this year) would cut the im- 
0. Bipact of the wage boost to about $35 
xpeciiifor direct manufacturing cost, $7.50 for 
undeM@alary charges. 


"BRAKE YOUR CAR ALONG 


People who travel the mountainous 
oute between Washington and Cincin- 
STS ati on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
ow can take their autos with them— 
f thet a price. 
“f The price is $2.50 a 100 pounds for 
he car, with a minimum of $65. Pur- 
an\ Bichase of two first-class tickets (at $18.26 
Om Mepiece) or three coach tickets ($12.27 
nac@@each) is also. required. 
ru} One passenger train each way is 
<a Mequipped with a special car of four-auto 
tion, apacity, 
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Sixteen million cubic feet is enough room for 14,000 people to watch 
a basketball game, for 2,600 people to attend a concert, two basketball teams 
and a theatrical troup to dress and shower, 900 people to attend a little 
theater performance, 600 people to meet in three assembly rooms, 27 com- 
mittees to meet separately, and for an exhibition requiring 90,000 square feet 
of usable floor space—all at once—and all in cool, air conditioned comfort. 

In this case, it’s the Kansas City Municipal Auditorium—and its 1,800,000 
cubic feet of cooled air per minute is driven by 56 dependable Wagner 
polyphase motors totaling 560 horsepower. 

Wagner electric motors were chosen for this job, as they are for thousands 
of industrial, commercial and home applications, because of their rugged 
dependability, efficient operation, and their ability to fit any need. Maximum 
service at minimum cost is the reason for Wagner’s extensive popularity 


Should you need electnc motors, or other prod- 
ucts made by Wagner, consult the nearest of our 29 
branch offices, or write to Wagner Electric Corpora- 
tion, 6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A 





QUALITY PRODUCTS E SINCE 1891 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS + INDUSTRIAL BRAKES - AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
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fai aD) Industry C Pri 
eros . 
£323 
EEE <8] || Auto Industry Compares Prices 
“3 z= : 
wis vp hay 
= °Sse ‘ d wi e« “ ; - . 
33 37 Wa eD wits Comparisons of new-car prices are _ local taxes (2% or 3%), license ay 
= 7 ‘ ‘ . . " 
& oy = 7 a ri (i =]- always a source of endless controversy _ title, dealer delivery and hand 
Boss Than Pore & —since the bases can be so varied. But charges (about $15), transportatiy 
e2cs (lst (LS) mJ wy | > now, from within the industry comes _ charges, and any accessories. 
I wv ws . : vi 2% . of! 4s : 
rerltatty, ey ” an authoritative survey listing the Prices on this list are graded , 
viet > : Z ; ‘ 
; wll a= a prices on all models of all standard ward—from the Chevrolet Stylem, 
ez)$ = makes as of Apr..15, 1947. ter—on the basis of the four-do, 
: —jJs The quotations, given below for sedan, since it is the one model pp. 
Sse S the four most popular models, are duced in practically all lines. Hoy. 
i} ‘ “factory retail prices.” These are ever, the industry sometimes usc; ¢{ 
' ¢ ° ‘ ¢ _ 
i x fs) the factory list prices, plus federal ex- _ three-passenger coupe to compa 
cise taxes and factory delivery and prices. On that basis, Ford is nog 
handling charges. But they aren’t leading in its fight with Cherolet fy, 
i what the retail buyer actually pays; to _ the lowest priced car in the standarj 
them the average car buyer must add __ field (BW —Apr.5’47,p43). 
i 
> 
Ee 4-Door 2-Door 3- Passenger Clui 
‘a & Sedan Sedan Coupe Coupe 
a ¢ Cooveclet Qeylematier. . so ooos cece ec wcastekie $1205.00 $1152.00 $1098.00 $1137. 
4 UMAR RMB CGS 5 50s «5 e's: lod wae oss Signs 1209.50 1156.75 1130.50 1183.3 
iy PRN RN yao sso sc decd oekon dere: 1233.87 1145.46 1088 . 62 * 
i> Dees Cra Te Ee iii ss 5s 5 eek on osc bed 1277.02 1213.87 1203.34 1261.2 
Li ' Chevrolet Fleetmaster.............. dies thal 1280.00 1225.00 * 1212. 
i oe Be Gee re era A gents wie ee oe 1286.49 1198.08 1162.30 * 
oe | Plymouth Special De Luxe........... NS RE arte 1298.25 1245.75 1214.00 1272.0 
. Chevrolet Fleetline................ Nivmeonts cho 1309.00 1249.00 - . 
fi, ame 7 s &s5 § i'n)" { Slipstream............ ep ahs See 1319.75 | 
i : S25 -2 t Jash “600” eh 2 * s 
i £ RD peg tit tite |. > aa ED OE catia 
ne FS e2xzsesz ttt ee eee ee at eee 1365.43 1303.33 1255.97 1338. 
is 3 <_f © SA Se ' IW * Studebaker Champion De Luxe.... Mkesare a 1388.00 1357.00 1288.00 1383.00 
ia e«ssady rer Sn ere oe yen pated he 1430.00 1388.00 1314.25 * 
Rar Q 2s2ES§ nN Pontiac Torpedo “6"............. oe Ae 1433.00 1374.00 1313.00 1350.0 
Ee ees 3 x=) alfa Studebaker Champion Regal De Luxe............ 1462.00 1430.00 1362.00 1457.00 
- E2ats, NT RT PR Se ie Ee a 1471.00 1433.00 * 1407.06 
dt annus = Wa Hite Peaitine ParOer ay oa oes ohn ca le ne cw eh 1480.00 1421.00 1360.00 1406.0 
eae S$S%o Se BF'i", Ne NE Ce Oes “Aco amet ae 1484.75 1542.75x* 1479.5) 
i ; =< sete wS x8 3 't PGCAA RRIRRE PIE oc sis ins ov spais eso ede sha 3 1514.00 * * * i 
7 | SS Sess se shy Olemobile “68".........60505. a ceesese 9927.00 1490.00 * 1463.0 
-_ a. s = Ss 3 s > 2 g * Pactens Dire Oe oes aso so sigin te ss ae eee s's 1561.00 * ° * b 
ee Se ee ee TH TURES vx Se dy teens san <eweyeuades 1561.25 1524.50 1424.25 1550.5 
‘pa2zse HZ S pi! PEMD ee wala ns et cteS Bhs vin a «o's. «den 1562.29 1501.28 * 1548.60 
: ee Eso ER Oldsmobile Standard “76".......0....6..0.0.000. 1568.00 1497.00 * : oF 
E SG -e 23 bn a Buick “40” Special..............--. ..... 1580.00 1522.00 * ‘ 
i a = S&S ¢ UY c . : ) ¥ 
A ee | | ee ee 
d ia @ ~ - ae oe we, | cen” oes 0.0 ea: 5 _ ooepee « ) 3 
_ 2a. > >= saves § De Soto Custom.........6..555. READ ce 1616.00 1595.00 * 1605.5) 
ff: SSe-vewtes Oldsmobile Standard “78”. ...... L.ses + 1624.00 1554.00 * * & 
be sfackhs§ & Hudson Super “6".......0.0.205. Gidenscceciees 1649.25 1604.00 1528.25 1644.15 
; =E.; at = Studebaker Commander De Luxe................ 1657.00 1626.00 1557.00 1652.0) 
~ 2. ~Ytse8 2 Chrysler Royal........2.2.0+0+ ¥ Leese 1666.50 1629.75 1529.75 1656.00 
 j ? oo < = OO : pe Oldsmobile De Luxe “76"......... Senavcsackes ne * + & 
4 ee we 8 & Chrysler Windsor................ ceveceesscees £719.25 1698.00 1582.25 1708.15 
: Ce Te ste TE ais eee le ee ess k cesses 1733.00 1666 .00 * . 
Packard Clipper “6” «<6. ess tcaees Ae a we 1745.00 1695 .00 * ‘ 
ta Hudson Super “8”. ...... a vig eet ;; 1761.50 * * 1755.00 
i eI Studebaker Commander Regal De Luxe......... 1779.00 1747.00 1678.00 1773. 
tia 3 Hudson Commodore “6”.............. ae ee 1796.00 * * 787 
aa | Oldsmobile 8-98. .......... agg aie keer peat re 1812.00 1762.00 * * 
Buick “*50"" Super.......... Sy ke SNe ae 1822.00 1741.00 * ° 
Lae Hudson Commodore Custom “8"’. .. a ee 1871.50 * * 1854 
, es Studebaker Land Cruiser......... ie 1925.00 * * . 
Packard De Luxe Clipper “8’’. .. ae 1947 .00 1895.00 * * 
a) Chrysler Saratoga......... cess. 1989.50 1963.25 1873.75 1973.7 
| Wie oay sera anes ca 1994.78 * * * 
i Chrysler New Yorker......... 2094.75 2068 .50 1979.00 2079.0 
i Buick ‘‘70"" Roadmaster. ... : 2110.00 2014.00 * : 
Cudilles “Ws siessii i. cc. * x 2079.0 
RE coc eke SUS cure oon coos baw cdew sees 2215.02 * * 
: Edontis Qt es. eGo oe soo es Sardis ee ece 2395 .64 * * 2376.7 
t Cadillac “62".......... Bae erie be oe * * 2311.0 
i Packard Super Clipper “8”... ., .. ei 2391.00 2342.00 * 
i Chrysler Town & Country (Windsor Chassis)...... 2514.00 * * 
i Lincoln Custom....... Lvtensawwhontheee 2544.99 * * 2526.08 
i Cadillac ‘‘60" Special... . ‘ware eOeN Roe ae 3126.00 * * 
’ Packard Custom Super Clipper “8”. ............. 3274.00 3140.00 ? 
Ce Ec. cs es tens ES L.... 4340.00 * * 
Lincoln Continental.................. pe ar * * * 4450.95 
: * Not being manufactured now. x Town sedan. 
4s, 
{ ‘ 
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1183.25 


1261.2 
1212.0 
1272.0 : 4 ——. Te The Eaton 2-speed axle, in combination 
. : ee a : go yee with a conventional 5-speed transmission, 
3 | % gives the truck 10 separate gear reductions, 
an efficient range for every type of road, 
ye . load, and service. 

1383.% 
1359. 
1457.0 
1407.0 
1406. 
1479 § 


1463. 


| Eaton and the Truck Industry 
_ Grew Up Together 


1605 .§ 
1644. 25 


1652.( 
1656.0 


Power to pull out of tough spots, to negotiate severe grades under heavy 


had; speed to maintain fast schedules on the open highway—this is the 


1708.75 i 
ual performance which Eaton 2-speed axles give to modern commercial 

17 ° ehicles. Developed more than a quarter century ago by this company, the 

aton 2-speed axle is today used by every major industry. 

a Among other Eaton contributions to the efficiency and service life of |. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


hodern trucks and buses are such developments as sodium-cooled valves, Genera! Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2079. M@ydraulic valve lifters, shot-pelted springs, rotor pumps, and Dynamatic PLANTS: 
1079.0 es CLEVELAND + MASSILLON + DETROIT 
> tives, 

SAGINAW + BATTLE CREEK 


Through close cooperation with vehicle and engine manufacturers Eaton yapswatt * LAWTON « VASSAR 


esearch and production ingenuity are helping to achieve new standards of KENOSHA + WINDSOR (CANADA) 


erformance, dependability, and economy. 
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Sales Help for 
Petroleum Marketers 


New Lubricants 
add sales pressure 


s 
If you are interested in putting 
more pressure back of your lubri- 
cant sales, investigate the extensive 
possibilities of Monsanto lubricant 
additives. Blended with your base 
oils, they bring to your lubricants 
that “‘premium”’ quality which is 
almost a must in the operation of 


today’s more powerful motors. 


Ask Monsanto to help add pressure 
to your lubricant sales—by con- 
tributing experience, engine-test 
laboratory facilities and proper 
lubricant additives. ... MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Petroleum 
Chemicals Department, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 





Which Serves Mankind 


Serving Industry. . . 
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STEEL 








Warehouses Get More Steel 


Larger volume of business is being done on small inventorie; 
But high cost of products and distribution narrows profit margi 
Keen interest shown in mechanized handling of materials. 


Steel warehousemen, who could twid- 
dle their-thumbs during most of the 
war, are really back in business again. 

Their functions were minimized in 
wartime because government alloca- 
tions channeled most steel direct from 
mill to user. 

Their importance as distributors was 
recognized anew by the steelmakers 
when hostilities ceased. 

e@ More Steel to Sell—Mills started allot- 
ting more of their products to the in- 
dependent warehousemen more than a 
year ago, evidently for two reasons: (1) 
They realized that it was time to repair 
their sales fences for the days ahead. 
(2) Rumblings came from small busi- 
nessmen whose orders had little chance 
of getting on a steelmaker’s order books. 
W arehouses received 30% more tons 


of steel from mills in 1946 than thy 
received in 1940. ‘They got a big 
percentage of total mill producti 
too—17.9% versus 14.5%. They hadmee? 
been led to believe that allotmey : 
may be increased before the end 
1947. 

Receipt of more steel has 
bonanza to the warehousemen. \V‘ith ; 
hungry market, the steel rolled rig 
out to users. Practically all agree that 
never before has such a large volun 
of business been done on such sma 
inventories. 
e Uneven Distribution—Of course, 3! 
is not sweetness and light in the ware. 
housing business. Heavy receipts a1 re 1 
distributed evenly over the list of 
products. While warehouses got 45.5” 
of mill production of seamless tubing, 













GOVERNMENT OIL WELL IN THE SKY | 


There’s oil in that hill—if you don’t mind paying for it. The Bureau of 











Mines is dedicating an experimental oil-shale mine near Rifle, Colo., on 


May 1 


federal program to find additional liquid fuel sources. 


7. Carved out of a mountain, the mine is part of the $25-million | 


Coaxing shale 


along the tortuous road from the crag-bound mine to the retorting plant | 
5,000 ft. below makes the oil difficult—and costly—to recover, | 


— 
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Margin, 


Just as modern machinery cuts the cost of production, so A 
errygraf Slide-Charts cut the cost of producing orders. ; 
ide-Charts save hours of selling time, make buying easier. 
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Designed and manufactured especially for you, 


been 4q 





































With ,fmPerrygraf Slide-Charts put vital information about 
bd Pe your product at the fingertips. Related to your 
ree that e . . 
volumefaaproduct, the appeal is directed particularly at the 
h smal people you want to reach—so there is little 
ise, aj[waste distribution. Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
‘© are are surprisingly inexpensive. 
are not : 
of steel 
45.8% 2 
abine {You need only define the problem 
 & Perrygraf engineer-designers 
convert masses of complicated 
data into simple, easy-to-use 
— Slide-Charts. 
We submit design and prices 
promptly, without obligation. 
Or write for folder describing 
- 140 Perrygraf Slide-Charts now 
ot in use. 1. IRC Resistor Selector pepped-up sales 
m7 3 program. Automatic selection of sizes and 
Address: Planning Department, ; ratings specifies IRC product. Hundreds 
Perrygraf Corporation, of thousands sold to users. 
’ Madison Street 
‘ yee eee illinois 2, ROEBLING Rope Strength Calculator 
i vali determines remaining life of elevator 
™ rope for building managers. Injects 
Roebling name whenever new rope is 
considered, whether salesman is on hand 
or not. 
3. MEYERCORD Decal Selector, featured 
in advertising, pul's inquiries from live 
prospects. Salesmen concentrate on sell- 








ing instead of bird-dogging. 





4, HARFORD FROCKS supplied this dress- 
size selector to untrained house-to-house 
saleswomen. It assured a high percent- 


=. F's” 





age of right-size deliveries, fewer returns. 





5, EQUITABLE Bag Selector funnels de- 
mand to profitable items. Improved com- 
petitive position, lowered production, 
handling, and selling costs for Equitable. 











t ‘aati ew 6. WESTINGHOUSE Visualizer demon- 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts .. . strates how new CSPB transformer han- 
Visualizers, Demonstrators, dies dangerous overloads. Story is 





Calculators, Product Selectors quickly grasped, easily remembered, 
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they received only 7.6% of 
strip and 3.5% of cold-rolled 
And customers were pressing | 
for strip deliveries. ’ 
Other headaches for war! 
Labor costs in the six-year p 
soared from 40¢ an hour to 
hour; delivery charges showe 
advances; cost of cutting st | 
customers’ needs outran thc 
received for the service; mill b | 
and extra charges increased; 
costs had kept pace with other : 
And to top it all, mills had instity: 
some new charges (practices, | 
them) which just couldn’t be pu. 
to the customers. 
e Profit Ratio Down—With a f 
erate exceptions, warehouse sp 
dollars per ton remain at about pr | 
levels. But the cost of steel has jum; | 
considerably. Hence, percentage 
profit has been reduced. | 
Warehousemen are also un! 
about the recent policy of mills to 
closer to home and thus cut down 
freight absorption. Some warchou 
are far removed from mills supply 


them with specialties they carried ; 

cre do you stock. Now they find themselves co: 

pletely cut off from these wanted stoc\ 

—r e Generally Happy—With all the dij 

\ spots, however, the 605 members of t 
( " American Steel Warehouse Assn.—whj Lo 

ee our VQ Ua es handle about 75% of all stccl « 
6 tributed through warehouses and seni 4° 

ice 300,000 accounts as compared t 

30,000 direct mill accounts—agree ¢! 


Ever get a valuable idea—and then loseit? an old envelope? there is not too much cause for ¢ pa 
plaint. But eastern members of the as 


Pm aaa ae he 


Pega. )-soee se ee ee. 














This frantic fell id 0 Id mber! - ee : 
oe . . c fi ee : He made anote If see — r! oe ae ciation will mull over their problem: ho 
o ' 1at idea, too. Let's see—was it on tion) ee it only he - wore ered wit they tide out to Los Angeles this moni... 
white or yellow paper? Or on the back of _ Dictaphone Electronic Dictation! to meet their fellow warehousemen im lM 
the 38th annual convention. = 
. e One of the problems ahead is tha © 
; an Nordin TV 
Dictaphone never forgets short step between the present seller 
market and a buyers’ market in ste: Z 
r. ; ‘ Warehouse managers know they , 
With a Dictaphone Machine by your side, a rat ci k un 
iis ei. tia iighhn theeeha’d anticipate the impacts of lower volun os 
eady to listen, every valuable g ° : } ‘ 
1 isten, every valuable thought is smaller turnover, and quite likely a z 
preserved. Every word is remembered— crease in the size of orders receive °° 
and later repeated—just as it is spoken! from customers 
, ; ; 1 tit 
But the dictating machine is primarily e Selling Problems—Customers Pa my 
there to speed all your daily work—to larger quantity orders during the em 
give you privacy and freedom of thought. ae Fees than ever before. Their i bu 
. ; pliers are out to make this recent 
The Dictaphone Method is a boon to formed habit stick. 2 
your secretary, too. Posted outside your Many buyers spread their ™ 
door, she can do other important work among three or four warehouses becau i. 
while protecting you from interruption. of the scarcity of steel. It is now um... 
That’s why we ask you to make one last to the warehousemen to eee to 
witte .: a : these customers to concentrate his (i o 
written notation of a valuable idea. On : ; —_ : 
' age : : quirements with one, not several wa it 
that engagement pad just write: “See local For descriptive literature write: Dicta- | foyses a] 
Dictaphone onges sentative first thing in _ phone Corporation, Dept. D-5,420 Lexing- Another selling job ahead for » U 
the morning! ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. houses is to win away customers ft he 
the mills. Some steel users have «§ ,, 


quired the habit of buying direct a p 


DICTAPHONE Gdevecrecce Dicceation \ sites ating wt rl oe 6 





*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic | ® More Mechanization—No industry bi 

dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. more interested in complete mecnaniz m 
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Steel-Price Cut Doubtful 


There is little likelihood of a 
general reduction in steel prices 
any time soon—despite the near- 
record income chalked up in the 
first quarter by many members of 
the industry (page 15). A number 
of factors are responsible for this 
situation. Among them: 

e The 1947 wage increase (BW— 
Apr.28'47, 100) will take a big 
bite out of future earnings. Beth- 
lehem’s president, Eugene Grace, 
estimated that it would cost his 
company $3 a ton. 

e The coal miners will probably 
get another pay boost after the 
mines revert to private ownership 
on July 1. That will raise the cost 
of coking coal. 

eA further railroad freight rate 
boost is possible. 

e The first-quarter production fig- 
ures reflect steady operations at 
near-capacity levels. But fixed 
costs in the industry have risen so 
high that even a relatively slight 
drop in operations could bring 
many producers below the break- 
even point. 











tion for materials handling (BW-—Jan. 
25'47,p38) than steel warehousing. 
Equipment to handle bigger lifts and 
packages is planned or is being installed 
now in many of the principal ware- 
houses. 

Money can be saved by efficient facil- 

ities for unloading, stocking, and ship- 
ping steel items in larger units. -This, 
coupled with the savings that are de- 
rived from buying in greater quantity, 
lies behind the sales departments’ move- 
ment to sell their products in larger 
units. Warehousemen know that more 
large orders furnish the best offset for 
costly small orders. 
* Little Competition—Outside compe- 
tition is not bothering warehousers too 
much. They believe the influx of for- 
mer scrap dealers into the warehouse 
business via trades of scarce scrap for 
steel sheets has been ended with the 
easing of the scrap shortage. 

The dime-a-dozen rumors that steel 
makers were going to expand their 
warehouse operations have proved so far 
to be greatly exaggerated. True enough, 
Sharon Steel is establishing a warehouse 
at Detroit (BW—Apr. 12’47,p30). Alle- 
gheny Ludlum installed one at Dayton. 
U. S. Steel Corp. took over one ware- 
house at Los Angeles and has another 
under construction at San Francisco. 
But, aside from reopening warehouses 
closed during the war generally, there 
has been no indication of a whopping 
mt expansion of warehousing by the 
Mis, 
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@ A cotton fiber content paper in a broad 
range of colors, Chieftain Bond is especially suitable for 
printing and lithographing. It has sturdy texture, impres- 
sive feel, appearance and uniformity. Chieftain Bond is 
used largely for business stationery, company letterheads 
and envelopes, sales letters, office forms and other semi-per- 
manent documents. 

















These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY ¢ NEENAH, WIS. 
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Slitting coiled strip or sheets in Yoder 
Gang Slitting Line. 


%* % 


Tubing, mouldings, structural shapes 
rapidly cold-formed on Yoder machines. 


Biz savings may be effected by 
installing one or more Yoder machines, 
synchronized into a high-speed, automatic 
production line, 

You may start by slitting coiled strip into 
ribbons of the required widths in a Yoder 
Slitting Line at the rate of 150 to 400 
feet per minute, and in special cases 
much higher. 

You may proceed to cold-roll-form these 
strips, welding, embossing, curving, cut- 
ting-to-length, beading, etc., continuously 
producing at a rate of 100 to 150 f.p.m. 
finished structurals, tubing, panels, shells, 
mouldings, rings, coils, brake shoes and 
other shapes—all in synchronized auto- 
matic Yoder machines and auxiliaries, 
at trifling cost per ton or mile. 


Literature... Consultations ... Estimates. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Hope Fades for U. S. 
Manganese Source 


The United States is virtually a “have 
not’ nation as far as one important in- 
dustrial ore—manganese—is concerned 
(BW—May19’45,p70). 

We have plenty of low-grade deposits 

in South Dakota (BW—May18'46,p29), 
Minnesota (where it is mixed with 
Cuyuna Range iron ore), Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Anzona, and elsewhere. But 
the nation is largely dependent on im- 
ported high-grade ores from Cuba, 
South America, Russia. Chief uses of 
manganese are as a deoxidizer in steel- 
making, and, to a lesser extent, as an 
alloying substance. 
e Another Disappointment—Latest man- 
ganese “strike” to fall through is that 
in Maine. M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland 
mining concern, has released all but a 
few of the 65 options it held in Aroos- 
took County. It plans to do nothing 
with the rest. 

The story in Maine is the same as 
elsewhere in the U.S. The manganese 
is there, but it is of such low quality 
(about 15%) that it can’t be worked 
economically. In an emergency, the ore 
could be extracted; but this would re- 
quire expensive processing plants. 

Maine estimates its deposits contain 
1,300,000 tons of the metal, with an 
additional 800,000 tons of reserve listed 
as “probable.” (By comparison the U.S. 
consumed approximately 901,500 tons 
of metallic manganese in 1944.) 

e Prudent Program—Since the U. S. 
lacks a known source of high-grade ore, 
mining men believe we must: 

(1) Stockpile imported ores for pos- 
sible use in any future emergency. Some 
suggest this stockpile should amount to 
50 million tons of ore. 

(2) Continue research on methods for 
upgrading domestic ores, and perhaps 
construct five standby processing plants 
—at a cost of $20 million apiece. 


FTC Starts to Probe 
Grey Market in Steel 


The continuing scarcity of steel, 
especially sheet and strip, is prolonging 
the life of the high-priced “grey market” 
(BW—Jan.18’47,p21). 

Last week it produced two new 
developments: 

e An active investigation of the grey 
market activity was begun by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

e The Pressed Metal Institute held an 
indignation meeting at which the stamp- 
ing industry called for relief. 

e Information Sought—Interest of FTC 
in thé grey market was aroused last 





}month when it learned about the 


i 


T. J. Smith, Jr., stampers’ champion 


Pressed Metal Institute’s drive again 
the selling of steel outside regular cha 
nels at above list prices. FIC fr 
asked for more information about 2 
leged practices of steel companies || 
competing with independent fabric 
tors, and (2) stopping sales of hot rolk 
sheets without offering anything to: 
place those products. 

Later, the agency showed an acut 
interest in operations of the grey ma: 
ket. Investigators are now in the fx 
seeking information on specific of 
ings and sales of steel at prices report 
to be as high as $250 a ton. 

e Seller and Buyer—At the _ institu! 
meeting, held in Cleveland, R. C. Tod: 
vice-president of American Rolling M 
Co., talked on the current critical ste 
situation from the producer standpoint 
As reasons for the scarcity of hot roll 
sheet and strip, he pointed to (1) ¢ 
disappearance of a million tons 
capacity through mill purchases by som 
steel users, (2) the scrapping of ma 
obsolete hand mills, and (3) the lov 
pricing of hot rolled compared to oth 
products a mill can turn out. 

Tom J. Smith, Jr., just elected pr 
dent of the Pressed 
stated the position of the stamping i» 
dustry. He reported that his organiz 
tion was informed of eight to ten oft: 
ings a day of over-priced sheet and stnp 
The total of these to date, he said, aggtt 
gate about 1,000,000 tons of spot ane 
future delivery tenders. 

Smith claims that a number of asst 
ciations representing a wide varicty “ 
consumer durables are as concerned & 
the Pressed Metal Institute about th’ 
tightness in steel supply. 
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SAVES *129 PER DAY 


with TOCCO Induction Hardening 


Impion 





An automotive manufacturer reports these benefits from the surface-hardening 
of axles with TOCCO: 


Cuts cost 17%. Permits use of SAE 1035 plain carbon steel where former 
method required more expensive SAE 4140 alloy steel. One man operates a 
completely automatic 6-station fixture powered by two 125 KW TOCCO 
Machines. Total savings amount to about $125 per day. 


Increases axle strength 200%. Tests show a minimum of 200% increase in 
torsional fatigue life, compared to former method. TOCCO’s automatic con- 
trol assures uniform surface hardening of every axle to 55 R.C. 


Call the nearest TOCCO Engineer for help in improving your heat treating. 
Mail the coupon for free booklet. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY FREE 
BULLETIN 


Mail Coupon Today ._, 


-—- 


| 

] THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
| Dept. W-4, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
i 


Send free copy“ Results with TOCCO”. 
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Textiles have come far 


Wie a long way textile 

manufacturers have 
come from the cotton-silk-linen 
days of our grandmothers! 
Almost every week new textiles 
are announced. 

Jn the newer processes, as in 
the old, heat is an important 
factor. Nature’s heat created 
coal, oil and most of the origi- 
nal materials by which modern 
miracles are performed. 

It takes man-made heat to 
release the magic hidden in Na- 
ture’s storehouse. Here is where 
American Thermometers per- 
form their vital functions with 
enduring accuracy. 

They are made for every in- 
dustrial purpose, but every 
size and type has easy read- 
ability and the quality that as- 
sures long life. All the cases 
keep out dust and dampness. 
The wide-angled construction 
admits the maximum light 
through the glareless glass. 

Wherever you use heat in 
your processes, install Ameri- 
can Thermometers with ab- 
solute assurance of long, faith- 
ful service. 

American Glass, Dial and Recording Ther- $@ 


mometers are sold by leading distributors every- 
where. Write to them or to us for information. 


A Product of 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 
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Mechanizing the Job Foundry 


Smaller shops follow lead of big foundries, install speg; 
equipment for melting, molding, materials handling. Advantage. 
lower costs, higher output, fewer rejects, better working condition: 


The problem of procuring and retain- 
ing labor was acute in the foundry in- 
dustry during the war. Workers pre- 
ferred the “glamor plants” to the heavy, 
dirty work usually associated with the 
manufacture of castings. 

e Postwar Problems—Since the war, 
foundries, like other industries, have 
faced the problems of increased costs 
and demand for greater production. And 
the labor situation, although improved, 
still remains acute; the “dirt and sweat” 
thinking about foundry work dies hard. 

To meet these threats of rising costs 
and a labor shortage, most of the larger 
foundries, specializing in production 
runs for heavy industry, have turned to 
mechanization and better “housekeep- 
ing.” They are making increased use 
of mechanized handling, special ma- 
chinery, automatic inspection, quality 
control (BW—May18’46,p54). Out of 
these techniques they reap double bene- 
fit: (1) reduced costs, higher output, 
better-quality castings, fewer rejects; and 
(2) better working conditions to help* 
solve the labor problem. 

e Convention—Discussion of foundry 
mechanization was an important feature 
of this week’s annual convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s Assn., in 
Detroit. The trend toward mechaniza- 
tion is spreading downward into the 


smaller foundries, many of whom ops 
ate on a job basis with short runs x 
diverse types of castings. 

They are learning the lesson of meg, 
anization from the big boys. ‘I hey {, 
similar problems in cost, handling, a 
labor procurement. But they also fy: 
economic limitations on how far the 
can go with mechanization. . 
e Obstacles—F or example, some types 
equipment that might be economi 
for a large foundry would be unsuita} 
for a small one because, on short ry 
the equipment might have to stand id 
Smaller shops in some cases cannot til 
on the burden of heavy expenditures { 
extensive powered equipment. ac 
with this dilemma, many job foundn 
have traditionally performed most ope; 
ations by hand. 

Some foundry operations don't if 
into mechanization—pattern making, fo: 
example. But metal melting, sand cow 
ditioning and handling, and conveyance 
of materials and work-in-progress can }y 
vastly modernized. Dust control ani 
ventilation also improve working coné: 
tions (BW—Jul.20’46,p54). 


e Virtues—Educational work to sell the 
virtues of mechanization to the smaller 
foundries is supplementing the associ 


tion’s efforts. 


For example, the manufacturers who 




















For short runs of castings: Overhead sand supply and parallel rows of rolle: 
conveyors service the molding machines at the Pohlman Foundry, Buffalo. 
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roduce Meehanite castings have devel- 
oped a program to stimulate the adop- 
tion of improvements. (Mechanite is a 
casting metal with properties lying be- 
tween cast iron and steel.) ‘T'wo firms un- 
dertaking modernization on a planned, 
flexible basis--Pohlman Foundry Co., 
Buffalo, and Fulton Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Cleveland—are about ready 
to put the new equipment to work. 

e Melting—Metal technique at the Pohl- 
man plant is being improved. The 
cupola, in which the raw materials are 
melted, is automatically charged. This 
aids in strict control of melting proce- 
dures, with resultant benefits in the 
properties of the molten metal, elimi- 
nates guesswork and carelessness in the 
preparation and placement of the 
charges. The molten metal will be car- 
ried in individual ladles suspended from 
overhead conveyor-tracks. 

eSand Techniques—A steady increase 
has been noted in the use of mechanical 
equipment for the preparation and con- 
ditioning of sand. Both Pohlman and 
Fulton will have mechanical sand sys- 
tems. At Pohlman, a centralized sand 
system is installed (picture, below). In 
the central muller, the sand is cleaned 
and mixed with binders. It is delivered 
through a conveying system to a series 
of molder stations located throughout 
the plant. 

At one point, it is fed to a sand- 
slinger—a feeding device that, by cen- 
trifugal force, throws prepared sand into 
the fask (the mold-frame) around the 
pattern, and packs it tightly. In an- 
other part of the plant, sand travels 

















A centralized conditioner (rear) feeds 
sand to large moldmaking stations. 
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Another new product 
from a Du Pont Plastic 


ICE POPS OUT AT TWIST OF WRIST 
ice tray of Du Pont polythene 


Sales-appealing, serviceable new 


THIS POPULAR NEW product of molded 
Du Pont polythene plastic slips out 
of the refrigerator as easily as it slips 
in. No chopping or tugging is neces- 
sary to free it. And all it needs isa 
simple twist to pop ice out of the tray 
---no running water...no forcing 
...-no harsh words. 

Polythene was chosen because it 
was the one material that could do 
the job sucessfully. It has almost no 
water-absorption. Ice won’t stick to 
its wax-like surface. It can be bent 
and twisted without losing shape. It 
stays durable and flexible at low tem- 
peratures...won’t crack or stiffen... 
won’t break if dropped. And it’s light 
in weight, odorless, tasteless and 
non-toxic. 

This is just one of many sales-stir- 
ring new developments based on 
polythene and other Du Pont plastics. 


Study them now as means of improv- 
ing old products and creating new. 
Write today for information. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Room 605, Arlington, New Jersey. 
“Roto-Tray”’ polythene ice tray is a patented de- 


velopment of Republic Molding Corp., Chicago 
44, Illinois. 


REG Us. par OFF 


Plastics 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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We were there when 
Milwaukee was spelled 
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Mitwavkie, Wis., 1847—A struggling fron- 
tier settlement celebrates its first birthday 
. and a small factory in the center of town 
begins turning out its first product—mill- 
stones. 


MILwavkesr, Wis., 1947—One of the U.S.A.’s 
most progressive metropolitan centers salutes 
one of its oldest industries—Allis-Chalmers... 


. . » one of the Big 3 in electric 
power equipment . . . biggest of 
all in range of industrial products. 


A far cry from the little millstone factory! 
Today, practically every manufactured thing 
that people use and enjoy is made with the 
help of Allis-Chalmers. 

By building a better millstone, better ore 
crusher, better steam turbine, electric motor, 
tractor—Allis-Chalmers earned the respect 
and confidence of the keenest minds in in- 
dustry. Operating engineers have learned 
that they can count on A-C machinery for 
efficient, long-life production. Cost-watching 
executives have discovered that Allis- 
Chalmers equipment is economical in initial 
cost . . . requires minimum maintenance 
expense, 

As a result, industry is turning more and 
more to Allis-Chalmers for equipment that 
means more and better products for Ameri- 
can good living. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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tallation 1904 : City, Mo. # Calif. 
t modern hydraulic ‘ ae 
: or by Allis- aka 2 Installation Installation 
hers for Genes ‘ Hs \ , 
Plantof Rochester oi Miiaeaiel ine | — = 
and Electric Co. , Seay ee 
: 60 double stands of A-C Roller Mills in one of Amer- Allis-Chalmers governor-actuated pressure regula- 
Performance . a ica’s largest flour milling plants. tors in concrete “doghouses” of Feather River Plant. 
da tn, only ; Performance — Only 6 pairs of rolls replaced in$1 Performance — Although submerged when river is 
ving A-C crafts. . years of continuous operation. Mill owners know high, units have stood up under continuous use for 
ship stands up! \. what this means in economy! $7 years without important repairs. 





















overhead, and is dropped through chutes ings are made, drops through gratings terials handling. (In found 
into the molding machines (picture, in the floor and travels back, via con- estimated that for every 1( 
page 48). veyor, to the central sand station. casting, over 16,000 tons of ; 
Excess sand, and sand which is @Conveyance—Both Fulton and Pohl- must be moved.) Crancs, 
shaken out of the flasks after the cast- man give considerable attention to ma- hoists are used. Molds and 
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Builders Borrow Techniques From Other Industries 
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Prefabricators put the heat and pressure on wall panels for a housing construction speedup. 


A plywood industry process and a__ are pressed together with adhesive in and Steeltex paper are_stud-welded 
ship-welding method are being a special machine (above) built by (right) to the frame. For this pur- 
adapted to speed housing construc- Monarch Forge Co. Longitudinal pose, large round-head pins are 





tion. electric heaters heat the waterproof placed in a special chuck in the 
e Bonding by Pressure—To cut down adhesive while the panel is under welding gun, pushed through paper 
on-the-spot assembly operations, Pre- hydraulic pressure of 700 psi. and insulation until the head comes J ¢ 
fabrication Engineering Co., subsidi- The Federal Housing Authority in contact with the metal studding. 
ary of C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp., __ rates the result as onan’ to ordi- Contact completes a circuit, lights a 






Portland, Ore., permanently bonds nary wood construction consisting of bulb in the gun handle, re the op- 
the trigger 


heavy plywood, wood studding, and 2x4 studding, diagonal sheathing, erator the signal to pul 
insulation. Entire 8x26 ft. sections drop siding, and lath and plaster. and complete the weld. 
e Stud Welding—On Byrne Organi- 
zation’s 1,200-unit veterans’ housing 
project at Glen Burnie, Md., an 
adaptation of stud welding enables 
four men to apply insulation, paper, 
and corner strips for metal lath on 
a 38-ft. panel in two hours. In stud 
welding, a welding gun holds a stud 
with a special head containing weld- 
ing flux. The technique was devel- 
oped during the war for shipyard use 
by Ted Nelson of Nelson Specialty 
Welding Corp., San Leandro, Cal., 
parent company of Nelson Stud 
Welding Co., Lorain, Ohio. It solved 
the problem of welding studs to per- 
pendicular or overhead surfaces. 
Split studs are ‘welded (left) to 
area walls of steel-frame 
ouses. These studs will hold metal 
Stud-welding holds metal lath ... lath to the wall. Fiberglas insulation . . . as well as insulation. 





— 
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dled on roller conveyors and roller 
nsfer tables. 

{olds can be made at individual sta- 
s, placed on the roller conveyors, 
n moved along by hand age to be 
pd from the suspended ladles. Several 
; of these conveyors can be serviced 
a single moldmaker. If the run is 
prt, the conveyors have enough capac- 
to hold the filled molds until they 
D off. 

he trend is also toward more effi- 
int methods in shaking out and clean- 
castings. This is evident in both 
Fulton and Pohlman improvements. 
e burly worker who formerly used a 
dgehammer now operates the push- 
ttons of mechanical shakeout devices. 
dvantages—According to John Pohl- 
pn, president of Pohlman Bros., broad 
onomies will result from the mechan- 
tion program because (1) the equip- 
nt set-up is flexible enough to allow 
e quick changes in production some- 
es required in a job foundry; (2) 
prker fatigue will be reduced, and over- 
working conditions improved; (3) 
ghly skilled labor can concentrate on 
cialty jobs, instead of using time to 
ove materials; (4) all-around produc- 
pn control will be improved; and (5) 
tter-quality castings will result. 

The Fulton Foundry improvements 
e, according to A. C. Denison, presi- 
nt, a step in transforming the foun- 
into a true manufacturing plant. In 
king the “hard work” out of the foun- 
, Denison expects to reap dividends 
‘the form of better-quality output, 
ter labor conditions. 

Users Benefit—Foundry engineering 
mprovements have other advantages in 
dition to cost reduction and improve- 
ent of working conditions. All users 
f castings benefit, not only from 
epped-up production, but also because 
etter castings: mean less machining, 
loser tolerances, better physical prop- 
ties. Nobody loses when brains re- 
lace brawn, 


tS 
American Standards Assn. is sponsor- 


g a five-day seminar on organization 
nd technique of industrial standardiza- 
fon (BW—Feb.8’47,p52). Dr. John 
aillard will preside over morning and 
ftemoon sessions scheduled for June 
3-27, at the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
-Bessemer Corp. is now produc- 
g the “largest gas-engine-driven angle 
ompressors in the world” at its Mt. 
‘enon (Ohio) plant. The units, called 
i 'ype GMW,” were ordered by Pan- 
fe 2ndie Eastern Pipeline Co. for natural- 
bas transmission. With 18-in. bore and 
0-in. stroke the compressors are rated 
at 240 hp. per cylinder at 250 r.p.m. 
ompressors are made in six-, eight-, 
und ten-cylinder sizes. 
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VIBRATION- It’s hidden... 


zS in high costs 






SHEAR TYPE 


Gouded Kubler 
MOUNTINGS 








Right now—this minute—and in your plant . . . you're losing 
money, The cause . . . VIBRATION! You can’t see it—it’s 
hidden . . . but you can see vibration’s costly results on your 
profit and loss statement . . . in high costs—directly attribut- 
able to industrial fatigue, lagging production, inferior accuracy, 
excessive scrap and shortened machine life. 


Vibration can be controlled . . . and doing that you can 
raise your plant efficiency and morale, your product quality, 
and your profits. For immediate action, contact the nearest 
Lord Field Engineer or Lord direct. Let him analyze your 
product ... in countless cases efficient application of Lord 
Vibration Mounts has surprisingly improved product per- 
formance. And ask him to check factory equipment... possibly 
a relatively simple solution can eliminate vibration, making 
your plant a better place to work—and a better working plant. 

A quarter-century of scientific research and experience in 
the field of Vibration Control and Bonded Rubber Products 
backs up our recommendations. Put us to work on your prob- 
lems ... make Lord your Headquarters on Vibration Control. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Creep Analyzer 


For determining dimensional change 
of metals at high temperatures, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, has 














developed a creep-testing machine with 
a built-in heating device. The machine, 
of welded steel construction, is of the 
lever-arm type. Capacity is 12,000 Ib., 
with accuracy guaranteed within 1% 
of the load. 

Specimens to be tested are placed in 
a furnace heated by three banks of wire- 
wound coils, each controlled by a sepa- 
rate rheostat. Maximum temperature for 
the standard furnace is 1,600 F. Fur- 
naces with temperatures up to 2,200 F 
can be supplied. 

Strain indication is read directly from 
a revolution counter attached to an ex- 
tensometer. Maximum possible elonga- 
tion of the specimen is 13 in. The 
machine will operate to rupture. 

Availability: delivery in 30 to 45 days. 


Easy-Empty Skid Box 


\ drop-bottom skid box has been de- 
veloped by Monroe Auto Equipment 
Co., Monroe, Mich., to eliminate lost- 
motion operations in ‘emptying. steel 
boxes and tubs filled with small parts. 
The unit has a hinged bottom, sup- 
ported by two heavy, removable pins. 

The boxes may be used with ordinary 
lift trucks. They are mounted on skids 
for floor unloading, but special 41-in. 
stands are available for unloading at 
waist level. Corrugated hot-rolled steel 
is used in construction of the boxes, 
which are available in six sizes with 
capacities ranging from 1,500 Ib. to 
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4,000 Ib. The special stands will sup- 
port tiered loads up to 12,000 Ib. 
Availability: delivery in 60 days. 


Abrasion Test Aid 


In analyzing the abrasion-resistance 
of surface finishes and unfinished sur- 
faces of many materials, abrasion testers 
are sometimes hindered by particles ad- 
hering to the surface under test. To 
defeat this, Taber Instrument Corp., 
111 Goundry St., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has developed an improved 
Vacuum Pickup Attachment, Model 
100-108. It is used as an accessory for 
the Taber Abraser manufactured by the 
company. : 

Use of the Vacuum Pickup enables 
the tester’s abrading wheels to maintain 
uniformly effective contact with the sur- 
face being tested. 

The two-stage vacuum turbine unit 
provides variable controllable suction, 
centralized electrical connections, a rota- 





tive suction nozzle. The turbine is con- 
nected to the testing instrument with 
rubber-covered flexible tubing. Nozzle is 
adjustable to the ‘height required by the 
thickness of the specimen. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Gunning for Bugs 


The Commando Aerosol Gun, a prod- 
uct of Mayfair Industries, 2442 Irving 
Park Road, Chicago 18, converts Aero- 
sol concentrate ‘to gas by means of a 
thermostatically controlled heating 
process. The dry gas is said to be deadly 
to cockroaches, mosquitoes, flies, and 
many other insects. The gun is elec- 
trically operated, contains no moving 
parts, and does not use steam. A few 
minutes of heat provide sufficient pump 
pressure to discharge the gas 8 ft. to 10 
ft. with a fog that is not readily dissi- 
pated. 











The case is of molded plastic ay 
parts are entirely self-containe:, C), 
required is 115 v., a.c. or dx 

Availability: Deliveries vary {roy ,] 
to 30 days, depending on Jocatio; 


Water Finder 


Water in a fuel tank is . 
maker. A device to detect it . 
is now being made by Motopurts \y 
Co., 701 McCarter Highway, \ ewa;: 
N. J. The device, called Wat: 
fastened to the end of the tank «, 
Whenever the stick is insert 
tank, Waterwitch shows the am 
water in the tank in inches. 

Two models are available: One ser 
on the stick permanently; th 
clamps on and is quickly det 
Waterwitch is made of brass, with 
Neoprene seat and Pyrex glass wind 

Availability: immediate deliv« ry, 
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Rail 
Cleaner-Blower . 





Two maintenance aids are combi be 
into one piece of equipment in the nf) B 
model of the Breuer Tornado porta ‘ke 
industrial vacuum cleaner. The unit « Bee 
be used either as a vacuum cleaner or; TI 
a portable blower. A simple adjustmenfiip e 
of two parts at the top of the machingi 19 
makes the conversion. ning 


As a vacuum cleaner, the machine hifi}e} 
a cleaning power of 185 cu. ft. per minfrpe 
with a 49-in. waterlift. Light dust go 
into a bag; all heavy dirt particles mo 
directly into the 12-gal. steel tank, } 
passing the suction fan. 

As a blower, the cleaner provides 4 
blast of clean, dry air moving at the mid 
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295 m.p.h. ‘he machine weighs 40 
_ It is made by Breuer Electric Mfg., 
100 N. Ravenswood, Chicago 40. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


etter Blueprints 


Blueprint users are promised in- 
eased legibility from papers precoated 
ith Mertone WB-2. ‘The coating is 
silica aquasol derivative, produced by 
fonsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4. 
¢ new precoat is intended to deepen 
ne blue of a blueprint and to mini- 
ize the greying by overexposure. 
The paper is first coated with Mer- 
one, then with light-sensitive blueprint 
lutions. Mertone is applicable to all 
pes of blueprint formulae. It can be 
rpplied in paper mills and coating 
plants On Conventional machines, 
Availability: in production. 


Crowded for room? 
Space at a premium? 
Material handling 
costs too high? 


TRY OUT A 
HYSTER “20” 


Rail Spike 


- A new type of railroad spike is being 
1 imantifactured by Morgan Loxpike Co., 
='° #1 Burroughs, Detroit 2. Called Lox- 
Pe diipike, it is intended to cut roadbed 
iaintenance costs, reduce accidents. 
The Loxpike consists of two parts. 
the spike itself is similar to an ordinary 
railroad spike, but has a curved hole run- 
ning from the top of the head through 
the body, emerging about halfway down. 
The second part is a specially headed, 
lunt-nosed, 40 penny nail. The spike 
is driven into the tie in the usual man- 
ner and the nail then driven through 
the hole. The curve of the hole causes 


The 2000-Ib. capacity Hyster 
“20” is made to order for 
Narrow aisles in warehouses, 
factories, parts departments, 
box cars, in any close quarters. 
Only 36” wide with rounded 
rear end it can turn in tight 
spots and crowded spaces. 

Pneumatic tires also are 

factors in Hyster’s maneuver- 
ability. The “20” is equally at 
home on smooth or rough sur- 
faces, indoors or outdoors. And 
the powerful air-cooled gasoline 
engine gives you speed up to 
12 m.p.h. in either direction. 

Conventional controls—two 
speeds forward and two speeds 
reverse—make the “20” as easy 
to operate as a passenger car. 

Hydraulic lift hoists 2000 Ibs. 
9 feet. Other lifts from 6’ to 12’ 
are available, as are special lift 
truck tools for out-of-ordinary 
jobs. 

The Hyster “20” is saving 
time—labor—money in every 
type of industry. It can do the 
same for you...Call your 
Hyster distributor; write for 
Catalog 1055. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2307 WE. Clackamas St, Portiand 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, IMineis 


































DISTRIBUTORS 
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Hyster "20", on 
wded 


ly 36” wide, Is a money-saver 





unloading box cars. Hyster 
models—from the 2000-Ib. 
the 30,000-Ib. capacity MH 


Write for catalogs. 













j loading and 
makes seven 
city **20"" to 

le Truck. 














IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















All in Seconds.... 


with C-0-TWo 


Record or blueprint vaults, fur vaults, flammable 
liquid stores, material supply rooms and other areas 
where constant attendance is not feasible are made 
safe from fire with C-O-Two. A C-O-Two Smoke 
Detecting System (approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories) continually draws air from the pro- 
tected space, picks up the first thread of smoke and 
immediately sounds the alarm. Then the C-O-Two 
automatic fire extinguishing system swings into 
action, pouring cold, dry, carbon dioxide gas into 
the space. The fire is out in seconds after it began. 

Two or more spaces may be protected with one 
C-O-Two system; a directional valve releases 
clouds of carbon dioxide gas into the threatened 
area. Doors, windows and ventilators may be 
closed and machinery cut off by pressure-operated 
releases operated by the system. 

C-O-Two is safe, clean, modern fire protection; 
it is non-conducting, non-damaging, non-freezing. 
Safe to use on electrical equipment and flammable 
liquid fires. Harmless to metals, motors, wiring, 
finishes, paper and textiles. 

Protect hazardous spots in your plant with fast, 
positive C-O-Two. Write us for further information. 


C-0-Two Fire Equipment COMPANY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of U. S$. and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


VE IN 








the nail to bend and form a hook y 
adds to the holding power of the « 

Availability: production  scheg, 
unable to quote deliveries. 


Margarine Shaper 


Users of margarine or hon 
butter have often wished 
mold it into quarter-pound 
easier use. Kitchen Kuber, a « 





keted by Royal Distributing Co., 2; 
Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, \\ 
designed to do that job. 

After margarine is colored or byt 
churned, it is packed in Kitchen Ky 
and placed in the refrigerator. | 
molds may be stood on end to oc 
minimum storage space. 

Availability: deliveries this month 


Wind Watcher 


For people who want to know whi 
way the wind is blowing, Friez Inst 
ment Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., } 
timore 4, has developed Windial. 1: 
unit also registers wind velocity. 

Windial combines into one inst 
ment a wind vane and a propeller-ty 
anemometer. It is placed outdoors 
an unobstructed flow of wind. Wi 
speed and direction are transmitted el 
trically to the indoor indicator. 

The indoor indicator is about the sid 
of a table radio, operates on 115 v.,2 

Availability: deliveries begin in Jul; 
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How to Burglar-Proof a Stove! 


Build a roaring fire, get your stove really hot, 
and, mister, it’s burglar-proof! Unfortunately, 
other more valuable possessions are not so 
easily safeguarded. Strong locks, fences, watch- 
dogs . . . these are all wise precautions but 
not infallible. The one sure way to protect 
yourself against theft of money, silver, jewelry, 








furs, clothing and other possessions is through 
burglary insurance. 

Today, with crime rampant and values rising, 
you need complete sure protection against loss 
due to burglary and theft. Be sure that such 
losses will not come out of your pocket. See the 


U.S. F. & G. agent in your community today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 





UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 

















YOU 


go along with 
your mail ! 


--\— Yes, you go along with your 
mail, Your signature, your thoughts and 
the paper — all three — represent you. 
Make certain that the message backed by 
your signature is conveyed on the finest 
paper. For, like a well-designed package 
inviting reception to its contents, fine 
letterhead paper creates a wholesome re- 
ception , . . enhancing whatever you have 
to say, reflecting your good taste. Hold 
the letters that you sign to the light. See 
if the watermark says ‘‘all three” as por- 
trayed below—that’s Fox River’s quality 
guarantee for the finest in letterhead 
paper. Ask your printer about Fox River's 
cotton fibre paper for every business need. 
Fox RIveR PAPER CORPORATION, 421-E 
South Appleton Street, Appleton, Wis. 


Bond, Ledger and Qnion Skin Papers 


OUR WATERMARK 
is your quality guarantee 






Look through 
the paper... 
all three! 





COTTON FIBRE 
25 - 50 - 75 or 100% 


COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 
MADE “by FOX RIVER” 
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Attacking High Sales Costs 


Bigelow-Sanford cuts number of retail dealers; Glidden( 
markets its household products only through certain types of stor 
Both count on increased dealer loyalty to boost sales. 


As industry’s emphasis begins to shift 
from output to sales, many a manufac- 
turer is asking: How can I hold dis- 
tribution costs within reason, and still 
do a real sales job? 

Looking for their own answers, busi- 
nessmen are alert to the solutions being 
tried by successful old-line companies. 
Two current attractions are the selective 
distribution systems adopted by: 

e Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., which 
climaxes its program July 1 by reducing 
its retailers in New York City to eight. 
e Glidden Co., which is limiting the 
outlets for its household products in- 
stead of selling them through every 
possible dealer as some of the competi- 
tion is doing (BW—Mar.1’47,p51). 

e Bigelow’s Problem—Bigelow-Sanford 
is selling an article that bulks large in 


























the average home furnishing budglile y 
but on which there is practically , 
repeat business. When most far 
buy a carpet, it’s a shopping item; 
purchase is preceded by a lot of look 

Thus Bigelow feels that it isn’t neg 
sary to be represented in every ov 
where the consumer is likely to look 
is far more important to have some » 
dealer actively promote your prod 
to the customer when she does show 
e Bigelow’s Solution—So Bigelow « 
cided that it would sharply curtail 
number of its outlets. By doing thi 
is, in effect, offering the retailers th 
remain on its list relative freedom fr 
competition. In return, it expects | 
retailers to offer it increased support 

Bigelow undertook the new progr 
with a fair degree of confidence th 























n graded on this wecrument wt Amencan Geom Sooty Healqsar 
in Los Angeles, and is wed by us 2s 2 “yantherick” agaion » hich 


CHECK YOUR DIAMOND WITH A DIAMOND 


To help a layman determine how much of a diamond’s glister is the real 
McCoy, John S. Kennard, president of the Boston Jewelers’ Club and of 
the American Gem Society, has designed a gem evaluator. He plans to 
display it at the nation’s big jewelry stores, hopes it may be standard 
equipment by next year. Master diamonds—1¢4 in all—each weighing 
half a carat but varying from $600 to $60 in price, are mounted on 4 
chart. The customer checks his buy for color, flaws, and cut. Each jeweler 
will provide his own masters, which must be approved by the socicty. Hoo 
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‘ould not lose business by the move. 
ommon with many other manufac- 
»s, it knew that a big proportion of 
sales had always been done by a 
all proportion of its outlets. And ‘it 
from this group that it made its 
pice. 

~ rhe chosen retailers were glad to co- 
sate. During the war, they were 
ed to buy from any and all mills in 
er to get something to sell. (Bigelow, 
If, for instance, devoted 82% of its 
ilities to war business—mostly blan- 
; for the armed forces.) So they 
re willing to agree to Bigelow’s terms 
return for a guaranteed continuous 
- of quality merchandise. 

ull Line—The principal concession 
t Bigelow expects of its chosen deal- 
is that they carry a full line of the 
ypany’s products. Thus Bigelow 
ows that, when its national advertis- 
» campaign brings forth inquiries 
out where its products are stocked, 
an recommend its few outlets in the 
a with confidence; it knows that a 
tomer will be presented with a repre- 
tative selection when she steps into 
store featuring Bigelow-Sanford car- 


S. 
Bigelow believes that the economies 
will achieve under this setup will per- 
it it to pass on many savings to the 
blic. It will not have to increase its 
pr-depleted sales staff as much as once 
aed (BW—Apr.19°47,p15). Its cleri- 
l and handling costs will go down. 
so, since it is now fairly confident 
at its dealers will order from it year 
, and year out, it hopes to be able to 
aintain production on a much more 
en basis. 
Nuisance Disposed of—As a final ad- 
ntage, the company has gotten rid of 
at long-time nuisance—the dealer who 
ties no stock, but simply sells from 
mples. Frequently such dealers even 
courage customers to look around 
sewhere and then come back with the 
der number. Then the dealer ordered 
rect from the factory and sold the car- 
t to the customer at a cut rate. Some 
tailers considered such practices so 
henacing that they disguised the order 
imbers on their carpets. 
As a result of the program, the num- 
t of retailers handling the Bigelow 
me has shrunk terrifically. ‘There were 
0,000 in 1945, now there are only 
00. In Denver, the number of 
ores handling the line dropped from 
+ to 8. In New York City, where se- 
ction of the permanent dealers has just 
en made, practically every major store 
as carried the line. 
Some Small Stores—In choosing its 
ermanent outlets, Bigelow has not se- 
tcted only the big stores. Frequently, 
hese stores had commitments with 
ther makers that prevented their full 
cooperation in the Bigelow program. 
Bigelow does not expect its retailers 
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IS IT WORTH 3¢ A DAY 
TO BE ABLE TO HEAR? 


of all the 


Few people realize how easily 
and economically they can get 
away from the jangling din of 
office noises . . . the disturbing 
clatter that causes discomfort 
and saps efficiency. Yet, for only 
3¢ a day per worker, figured over 
a few years, you can abolish 
disturbing noise with a ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

Cushiontone quiets the jan- 
gling bells, clattering machines, 
and shrill voices that infest al- 
most every office. It’s an im- 
provement that not only saves 
your own time but also increases 
the accuracy and speeds up the 
output of everybody who works 
for you. Thus Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone saves its cost 
many times over. 


CUSHIONTONE IS A REG. TRADE-MARK, 


More than 75% 
sound that strikes the surface 
of Cushiontone is absorbed in 
the 484 deep fibrous holes of 
each 12” square. This cure for 
noise is permanent. Not even re- 
painting will affect the high 
acoustical efficiency of Cushion- 
tone. It is also an excellent re- 
flector of light and provides ex- 
tra insulation. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
Exterminate Office Noise Demons.” 


Armstrong Cork Company, Acoustical 
Dept., 3005 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 










ARMSTRONG 'S CUSHIONTONE 
) 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Jo ner CrLleagusd on pilin Lieuniteden 


Nearly a year ago a Revere advertise- 
ment dramatized the remarkable light- 
ness of truck bodies made of magne- 
sium alloys by use of a whimsical 
illustration of a husky chap lifting the 
rear of a truck while another changed 
a tire. We at Revere and many other 
people were amused by what every- 
body thought was an amusing, but 
impossibly exaggerated drawing. 


However, it was not so exaggerated 
as we thought. Recently a company 
making truck bodies of Revere mag- 
nesium reported an accident to a truck 
operated by one of its customers. This 
is what happened, in 


“After one week of service in this 
condition, the body was returned to 
our factory for repairs. Total repair 
charges were only seven dollars. 


“We feel that this example of rugged 
construction of magnesium bodies and 
their ability to take severe punishment 
would be of interest to you.” 


Revere is indeed interested in this 
new proof of magnesium’s strength, 
but I find still more significant the 
fact that five men were able to right 
that truck. Evidently our whimsical 
drawing was not so 





the words of the 
body-builder’s 
letter: 


“The truck, fully 
loaded with bread, 
was hit by another 
vehicle and knocked 
down a ten-foot em- 





impossible as we 
thought. Here is a 
case in which imagi- 
nation came close to 
prediction. 


Imagination is 
precious. As this in- 
cident illustrates, 








bankment.The truck 
turned over on its side prior to hitting 
the bottom of the embankment. 


“Five men righted the fully-loaded 
truck without using any mechanical 
devices or levers. Examination of the 
truck after it was righted revealed 
only very minor damage to the body 
Structure. The principal damage was 
Scraping of paint and one partially 
dented side door panel. The truck was 
returned to service immediately, with- 
out repairs. 


the “wild” idea of 
today may turn into an advantageous 
reality tomorrow. Revere has no mo- 
nopoly on imagination; every worth- 
while company uses it to think of new 
ways to do old things, or new things 
to do. So I suggest that no matter what 
you make, nor from whom you buy 
materials and parts, you keep an open 
mind toward suppliers, salesmen, in- 
ventors, and your own employees. A 
good idea can come from almost any 
source, and may make possible better 
products at lower costs. 


Be gk. AO Ns SNE ye 
a 


Chairman of the Board 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





to show it the same loyalty ¢ 
dealers and refrigerator out 
for their manufacturers. But t! 
direction in which it would like 
Bigelow claims that stores ai 
much more generous with win: 
and local advertising than thc 

be under the old setup. 

e Glidden Steps Out—Sclecti 
bution in the paint business- 
Glidden is firmly established—i 
new. In fact, the company |i 
worked under a system of 
franchises, as have others in t! 
try. But Glidden’s selective distributy, 
of its household-products lines i 
tically opposed to the way 

its competitors are handling their | 
hold products. 

Glidden is limiting distribution ; 

paint, hardware, and department 
only. And the retailers the compa 
chooses are assured that their direct 
petitors won’t have the line to 
(Even so, the number of outlets y 
of course, be larger than that for 
paint products.) 
e Survey—Before adopting this policy 
Glidden surveyed retailers to find out 
what was on their minds. Most of ther 
maintained that they were swamped } 
the number of these products on the 
market. And they claimed that, sing 
the average housewife now expccted t 
find them everywhere she turned, ther 
was very little opportunity of ge 
ting any repeat business out of thes 
items. So they had lost all interest in 
promoting them. 

Instead of pushing any _particuls 

brand, the dealer’s attitude seemed to bx 
“put ‘em all on the table and let the 
customer take her pick.” 
e Name Changes—Glidden sect out ' 
convince the dealer that it was going 
to give him a chance to get some repeat 
business if he would do his part. First, 
all products have been renamed to pus! 
the line as a whole. Such older namé 
as Toxol and Hy-Pol are out. Instead, 
Glid-N_ cleaner, Glid-N weed killer, 
Glid-N Anti-Slip floor wax are now 
going to be featured. 

Dealers are being provided with spe 
cial racks to hold all these items to 
ether, and to separate them from the 
ost of other household products that 
they are swamped with. : 

Glidden also has prepared a specu! 
four ounce bottle of its weed killer 
Since this item will sell for less than 3\¢ 
(although capable of making 48 gallon: 
of the spray), the company hopes to us 
the easy-to-get sales on it as an enter 
ing wedge for the whole line. : 
e Proof of the Pudding—Bigelow-Sa0- 
ford and Glidden feel that the fina 
story will not be told until all pipeline 
are completely filled and the buyer 1s 
command once.more. Then they hop: 
that lower distribution costs and deale: 
loyalty will give them the edge. 
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With this hoon of Business Week, 


the-guaranteed net paid yearly 


"average circulation becomes 175,000. 


A bigger, better advertising buy in 
"47... with a *bigger audience. . . 
more concentrated among management 
than ever before. 


*Surveys indicate that on the 
average, subscribers pass their 
copy to 2.9 other business 
associates . . . thus creating a total 
reading audience of over 700,000. 








Escalator—Down i 
Business buyers demand fc 


x brant 
refunds or voided contracts ; cal 


prices drop. Groceries lead fs" 





, , the 

trend; some radios close behing ey 
foor 

The escalator clause has begun to ») id th 
down. During the price climb, sellc; fon t! 
had protected themselves by forcin: {Ther 
buyers to take goods at the delivery-dit, fi the 
price. Now business buyers are demang. jmptee f 
ing that sellers either guarantee th 5 In 
a refund if prices drop, or give them , Jes. | 
chance to void contracts on future ond, 
liveries. b the | 
e Old System—The grocery busine hs 4 
which went in for this system durin; qptten 
: ° Bers. 
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He helps you 


a 
‘keep steam up” for sales 





Whether your power equipment is’ of specialized experience. Hartford 
steam, gas, diesel or electrical, ree | Steam Boiler maintains the largest 











Bh placements are still scarce these staff of inspection engineers devoted 
: days. It’s no time to have an acci- _ solely to this exacting work. It is ;, Me T 
| dent. Repairs would be costly. Idle ‘their job to help uncover hidden Everybody at the National iy 
production lines could be even more _ sources of trouble before they reach Housewares & Major Appliance | Pp 

2 ng ee . trade show this week was keenly |B” 

expensive. Priceless sales-timing _ the breakdown stage. The advice of aware that these days consumers | seller 
would be lost in the markets where Hartford Steam Boiler has often have to be shown. Proctor Elec: | vite, 
your products are competing. added years to the life of expensive tric Co.’s method of showing | pe 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s insurance power installations. them is typical of the aggressive iB ove 
and its accompanying engineering These are some of the considera- ee sees Oe seleadaal Bas 
inspection services can help you tions that make Hartford Steam P At the Philadelphia exhibit, the |e Real 
reduce the likelihood of having _ Boiler the first choice, by far, among company displayed the sit-down ¥ th 
an accident to power equipment in  _power-plant opera- ironing technique that its sales- 7 
dp your plant. tors. Call youragent <5, men will demonstrate to custom he pa 
, | You stand to benefit from the ac- or broker for full oc egy i cage tg oleae rice re 
| + cumulated “know-how” of 81 years _ details. a i leverage to lift the iron. But F a 
Proctor’s egos no (3 di : hea 
i The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company The housewife ust tilts its back | e* UP 
: ; HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT on two supporting prongs. mae 











Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines «+ Electrical Equipment 
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riod of price declines i: tc thir- 
s, has been dusting it off again. Man- 
cturers have been giving protection 
y for about a year. (Usually the 









mM ’ 
and yrantees extend only to nationally ad- 
acts i iMtised brands.) 
| Since food prices have continued to 
Cad hod, i por ne 
~ fie, there has been no occasion to make 
ehind )d on these gurantees. But from now 





food prices will probably go down— 
then manufacturers will be called 
on to pay off. 
There are two general ways of fulfill- 
» the guarantee. The first is to guar- 
tee floor stock. A salesman actually 
s in and counts the wholesaler’s sup- 
ies. Then the company pays off. ‘The 
ond, and simpler, system is to remit 
) the basis of the customer’s last order. 
his assumes, of course, that he has 
stten rid of all stock from his previous 
ders. 
New Users—Some lines are beginning 
make use of such guarantees for the 
st time. In New York last week, Ma- 
tic Brands, Inc., local radio whole- 
Jer, gave all its retailers 60 day guar- 
btees in the event that Majestic Radio 
Television Corp., the manufacturer, 
duced prices on any of its models, Ma- 
stic Brands says it has no guarantee 
om the manufacturer that it will make 
bod to it. But it was forced to act 
cause its retailers had stopped buying. 
If the slump in radio buying contin- 
rs much longer, other wholesalers and 
en manufacturers may be forced to 
me out with guarantees too. It is 
ubtful if the average retailer will buy 
ble models now without them. (But 
his week Bendix Aviation Corp.’s Ra- 
io Division promised that it would 
paintain its current list prices for the 
st of 1947.) 
Escape Clause—Industrial purchasing 
also beginning to reflect buyers’ ex- 
ctations of a price drop. ‘The Na- 
onal Assn. of Purchasing Agents is 
lugging an escape clause that is appear- 
g in more and more contracts: 


“The buyer shall have the right by 
written notice to the seller to request 
an adjustment of the price of the arti- 
cles covered hereby, and failure of the 
seller and the buyer to agree upon any 
requested change in price shall release 
seller from its obligation to make de- 
liveries hereunder and shall release 
buyer from its obligation to accept 
future deliveries.” 

























Real Protection—The association says 
hat this is a lot more liberal than some 
f the upward escalator clauses that have 
‘en forced down buyers’ throats during 
He past few years. It doesn’t force a 
lice revision; it simply gives the buyer 
n “out.” 

And sellers can be sure that buyers 
sho need supplies are not going to in- 
ist upon price reductions—unless there 
re legitimate economic reasons for ex- 
cting them. 










ites 
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andling the high temperatures used 


H by modern industry is a tough job 


—it requires materials with rugged : i 

p. ical and thermal properties. ‘ ; 
Norton has such materials in Alundum a 
and Crystolon abrasives. Their creation : Hy 
in electric furnaces at temperatures of ce 
3700° and 4000° Fahrenheit gives them e 





valuable refractory properties as well 


eis 


RADAR att aie 


as abrasive qualities. And supplement- 


ing these two materials there are several 


=a 


Norton electric furnace products which 


are produced especially for their unique 


refractory properties. 


one 


You'll find these various refractory 


STRESS OT See ARRAN eS ene tacete 


materials put to effective use in Norton 


cements, tubes, bricks, plates, tiles and 


METAL MELTING FURNACES : 
HEAT TREATING FURNACES a : 
ENAMELING FURNACES Mt 

CERAMIC KILNS 
BOILER FIREBOXES 
GAS GENERATORS 
CHEMICAL PROCESSES 


other shapes for i} 
t 


> SS Se 
So 


poamresnese 


if you use high temperatures there are 


ase: 


en nae 


Norton refractory products that will 






handle heat for you most efficiently. 






Norton refractory engineers are ready 






to help you in their selection. 











NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


CBEHR- MANNING, TROY, NEW YORK 
5 A NORTON Division) 
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el MN, Man 


When _@ customer calle . .. when a 


visitor is waiting ... when one execu- 
tive needs to consult with another... 
when emergencies arise—I always get 
my man, within seconds, by means of 
Autocall Paging Service. 


Your operator too, will “always get her 
man” with Autocall—and without dis- 
turbing others at their work! Try 
Autocall for 30 days with no obligation 
to buy. By actual use you can see how.. 


AUTOCALL PAGING SERVICE 


Signals “start-stop” work, rest periods. 
Provides “Watchman’s Call” at entrance. 
Frees trunk lines - speeds phone service. 
Tells you why you are being paged. 
Increases efficiency and profits. 


Autocall Paging Service is recognized 
as a definite business necessity by thou- 
sands of users in every line of business, 
large or small. What this service can 
do for you is clearly presented in the 
photo-illustrated booklet “The Great 
Time Saver”. 





x 







Me fa Send for 
ae YOUR COPY 
today. 


No obligation. 





|| 
PAGING SERVICE 


THE AUTOCALL COMPANY 





Michigan Asks Refund 
On Slow-Moving Liquor 


The liquor industry has always been 
divided in its feeling about the monop- 
oly states (where the state owns and 
operates all the package stores). 

One group has vehemently main- 
tained that they prefer to do business 
with a single buyer for an entire state; 
they pointed to savings of salesmen’s 
commissions and overhead expenses. 
Another segment has been just as vehe- 
ment on the other side; they accused the 
monopoly states of a high-handed buy- 
ing attitude and substandard merchan- 
dising efforts, complained that if any 
concession were granted to one state 
the others would all demand equal 
treatment, 
© Blow—Last week, companies that have 
championed the monopoly states took 
a hard blow to the pit of their confi- 
dence; the Michigan Liquor Control 
Commission began putting pressure on 
suppliers to take back about 55,000 
cases of slow-moving merchandise. Most 
of it had been purchased by the state 
during the war’s shortage period. 

If the suppliers in question can main- 
tain a united front against Michigan’s 
demand, they oaabubte could win out. 































But that isn’t likely. And just 
supplier takes back what }e yj 
Michigan, the dam will burs:, 
e Chain of Events—First, the com 
tive situation being what it jy Ci 
one else would bow to Michigan, , 
Next in line would be the othe 
monopoly states, all demanding sig; 
treatment. And almost all of the jgj 
pendent retailers and wholesales 
other states have been caught with | 
inventories of similar slow-moving ’ 
chandise_ (BW —Apr.12’47,p70). 7, 
would yell to high heaven if they y, 
refused the same generous treatment 

The saddest question implicd in 4 
chain of events for the distillers, } 
tlers, rectifiers, vintners, and import 
is: What will they do with the s 
once they take it back? The only y 
they could unload it would be at 
terrific price concession, 


SALES CHIEFS OPTIMISTIC 


Some of the country’s most taleni 
salesmen put their heads together } 
week in Rochester, N. Y.—and came, 
smiling. To their natural salesmed 
optimism was added a new hicadine 
the sense of being needed. 

The 330 sales chiefs at the caste 
regional conference of the National Fe 
eration of Sales Executives listen 








200 TUCKER AVE. . . SHELBY, OHIO 
amis ete wit 









Tired of living in hotels and out of a suitcase, a young San Francisco 
advertising woman decided to put her profession to the crucial test. 
Kay Daly, who left her Chicago newspaper job five months ago for a 
attractive spot with the Foote, Cone & Belding agency, put an outsize 
picture of herself—and her message—on a 10x21-ft. billboard. Her faith 
was justified—up to a point. The ad evoked 250 responses—but at least 
200 were from other apartment hunters, who figured she would have 
some leads. No answer has met specifications, and she’s still plugging. 
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It was grandma’s “best dress,” and quite a gay affair... 
for a while. But grandma, grandpa and everyone else got 
awfully sick of it. 

Such things needn’t happen any more. For fashionable 
dresses now fit the budgets of millions of women. 

How did this come about? Rayon is the answer. 

Being a man-made fiber, rayon could be engineered... 
fitted to do things better. As this work advanced on 
rayon, more people wanted it. Greater production low- 
ered the cost and encouraged still further uses. 

Thanks to the increasingly widespread use of rayon, 
“women’s ready-to-wear” today isa 3 billion dollar indus- 
try in which half a million people earn their living. And 









PEALE ANS, BIER ARETE Zo 








this avess 


more than half of women’s dresses are made of rayon. 

As America’s largest producer of rayon, American 
Viscose Corporation believes that rayon’s future is 
brighter than ever before... because our continuing goal 


is better rayon for more things that all can use and enjoy. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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priceless quality 
precision combustion 


Model SPH-30 Steam-Pak Genera- 
tor supplying high pressure steam 
for Eisenhart’s Dairy, York, Pa. 


For SPOTLESS 


BOILER ROOMS 


Dairies, like many other in- 





dustries, can’t risk the sani- 
tation hazards caused by 
dusty, sooty boiler rooms 
and old-fashioned methods 


of producing process steam. 


That’s why so many are in- 
stalling oil-fired Steam-Pak 
Generators . . . the fully 
automatic modern steam 
producers that come as a 
complete package — boiler 
and burner engineered to 


operate efficiently together. 


If you need steam for any 
purpose, your best bet is the 
Steam-Pak Generator. In- 
dustrial York- 


Shipley, Inc., York, Pa. 


Division, 


Write for the Steam-Pak 
story. Request Catalogs 
ID-47-8A and ID-46-1A. 


YORK-SHIPLEY 


Od-Firned Equifement for Industry 
AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


IN CANADA—SHIPLEY C©0., LTD., TORONTO 
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attentively while economists warned that 
a postwar recession was as good as here. 
They refused to be discouraged. In the 
returning buyers’ market ~s saw a 
chance to strut their stuff. They wel- 
comed the challenge of selling at a time 
when purchasers are skeptical about 
prices and cautious about inventories. 
Gene Flack, advertising director of Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Inc., summed it up: 
“We've got the biggest job we ever 
had. All we need to do is improve our 
techniques and get to work.” 

Underlying his enthusiasm was a 
a feeling of job security. Nobody 

ad to tell these Johnnies-on-the-spot 
that their departments held the keys 
to success: Ability to sell, rather than 
just ability to produce, will determine 
profits for many companies from now 
on (page 58). 


AMERICANISM CAMPAIGN 


The Advertising Council last week 
announced plans for the most ambitious 
campaign in its five-year history, under 
the general title of “The American 
Economic System.” 

As in other campaigns, the council 
will supply ideas, layouts, and copy to 
be run in space and time contributed 
by both advertisers and media (BW— 
Mar.8’47,p78). 

The objectives of the new campaign 
are: (1) to point out that management, 
labor, and other national groups should 
work together toward the basic objec- 
tive of better living; (2) to persuade 
readers and listeners that the American 
system is the best way of reaching these 
goals; (3) to expand public understand- 
ing of the role of free collective bargain- 
ing in the national economy; and (4) 
to show the interdependence of eco- 
nomic and political freedom. 

Contributors will have the oppor- 
tunity to choose this campaign among 
others offered by the council on such 
subjects as safety, the Community 
Chest, and other matters of public wel- 
fare. But council executives believe the 
American Economic System campaign 
will prove its most popular, 


Kroger Will Promote 
National Brands 


Last fall the Kroger Co. made news 
when it telescoped 49 of its private- 
brand names into one—“Kroger.” Ob- 
ject was to capture customer attention 
in shelf competition with nationally 
advertised brands (BW—Nov.9’46,p48). 
e New Policy—Now Kroger has made 
another historic departure by formally 
adopting a policy of promoting na- 
tionally-advertised brands as well as its 
own. Joseph B. Hall, Kroger’s president, 
described the policy recently to 1,000 


} 


Kroger’s Hall: National brands, t 






company executives and employees (pi 
ture) when he announced Kroger’s fr 
national-brand promotion, staged in ¢ 
operation with Life. magazine. 

Kroger, he explained, had come 
the conclusion that chain stores \ 
overlooking a good thing by leaving: 
tionally advertised brands to shift ! 
themselves while they plugged their 
labels. This new policy is in linc 


Hall’s crusade for greater empl: A 
on selling techniques. (In the » 
chain stores have relied more heavi| wi 
their buying advantages.) It is a tt 
recognition of the increasing im; 
tance of brand names in self-ser E 


stores where there is no clerk to p 

one item over another. 

e Other Factors—Undoubtedly _ th 
were other long-range consideration 
Kroger’s thinking. For one thing, 

sudden embracing of national brand 
further evidence that chain stores \ 
miss no opportunities to regain-2 
eventually exceed—their prewar shar 
total grocery store sales (BW —Jan.25+ 
p55). Kroger, like other grocery chai 
may also be sensitive to the bad public 
private brands suffered in the antitr 
proceedings against A. & P. (BW-A: 
6'46,p78), 


P; 5. 


General Electric has raised list pr 
on its major appliances from 6% 
17%. The company says the incre py, 








are to offset recent wage boosts. [i Pe 
Newspaper advertising revenue 4 = 


year reached $898 million, a ™ O 
high, the American Newspaper Pill q, 
ot dh Assn.’s Bureau of Advertis A 
estimates. A 
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14 ways to 
MPROVE PRODUCTION 


bac cut overhead by 
s Refrigeration and 
Air-Conditioning 


: E General Electric 


tells how modern refrigeration 


methods are saving money for many important industries. 

~-New applications are being discovered every month. Read 
how your firm may use one of these methods to eliminate 
production bottlenecks, cut down costs. 





EXAMPLE A Discusses complete Plant Air 


shers cut Conditioning e In addition to process refriger- 

nufacturer of lock wo ation, “NEW INDUSTRIAL DIMENSIONS” shows how 
A me tio to less modern firms have completely air conditioned their 
water consump! ctric plants to improve production. Shows, too, how dehumid- 
than 10% by usin ification has helped in the handling of blueprints, manu- 
Evaporative Cooler. facture of precision parts and other phases of manufacture. 


General Electric Engineering 


Illustrated. Each application is clearly illus- 
trated with a photograph of the actual installation. In 
addition, simple diagrams depict the most frequently 
used systems of refrigeration and air conditioning. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY~-+ 


Air Conditioning Dept., Section 7865 
General Electric Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me FREE a copy of “New Industrial 
Dimensions,” the General Electric Booklet giving valuable 
information on refrigeration and air conditioning. 























General Electric Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning is Saving Money for these industries: 


Precision Assembly Operation Roller Hearth Furnace Roll Bearings 
Powder Metal Manufacture Tool Gauge Rooms 

Abrasives Manufacture i 

Electroplating Baths 

Quality Control Laboratory 

Quench Bath Brine Solutions 

Annealing Aluminum Complete Plant Air Conditioning 
Anodizing Aluminum Process Refrigeration 

Precision Machining 


















How to make 
your Inventory 





help finance 
your business 


USINESSES all over America tnat 

seek to regain use of working 
capital tied up in inventory can 
profitably use Lawrence Warehouse 
Company service. 

Without moving goods from your 
premises, Lawrence issues field 
warehouse receipts against them. 
These receipts then serve as collat- 
eral for a loan from your bank or 
other lending agency . . . a secured 
line of credit which begins where 
iy your open credit ends. Lawrence 
ae service is provided quickly and at 
a | low cost. It entails no interference 
with your business. 


ee RR Se sa oe. 





For 33 years Lawrence Warehouse 
Company has helped solve inven- 
tory financing problems in almost 
every business field. Nearly 2000 
firms, including some of the coun- 
try’s largest, are Lawrence clients. 
Write today for our booklet, “Field 


Warehousing on Your Premises.” 
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AWRENCE 


AREHOUSE 


(COMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 


| DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO Il, CALIF. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
37 Drumm St., Dept. B-9 72 Wall St., Dept. 8-9 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
1 N. LaSalle St., Dept. B-9 


Los Angeles * Boston * Seattle ¢ Buffalo © Cleveland 
Richmond « Chariotte * Atlanta * Chattanooga * Jacksonville 
Orlando « Cincinnati * St. Lovis * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. * Houston © Dallas 
Denver * Portland, Ore. © Stockton ¢ New Orleans 
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Bank Earnings Take a Dip 


First-quarter profits of 20 New York banks off 20% {, 
1946; trend is same throughout the country. Increased operaj 
costs and cut in federal deficit financing are among the causes 


For business generally, the first quar- 
ter of 1947 was a whopper (page 15). 
But it was no record-breaker for the com- 
mercial banks. Their earnings slumped 
pean in many instances. 

Few bankers were surprised. Profits 
already had started to drift downward as 
far back as mid-1946. And a continua- 
tion of this trend had been generally ex- 
pected (BW-—Jan.25’47,p64). 

e Worse Than —On the other 
hand, few had guessed that the growing 
load of unfavorable postwar factors 
would break early-1947 profits as badly 



















as they did. Who, for instance, yy 
have dreamed that many leading \ 
York City commercial banks would 
to report earning dips of from 20% 
almost 50%? For example: 

Chase National Bank: Earning; 
47¢ per share vs. 88¢ in the 1946 § 
quarter, a drop of some 47% 

J. P. Morgan & Co.: $3.32 vs. $54 
a decline of 41%. 

Bank of the Manhattan Co.: 47; 
68¢, or 31% less (excluding secur 
profits). 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co.: 7/¢; 












































The formalities required to com- 
plete the merger of Cliffs Corp. and 
Pleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. (BW—Mar. 
1’47,p19) are now under way. All 
stockholders have been furnished 
with details of the proposed deal. 
And each will soon have a chance to 
speak his piece at special meetings 
called to consider the proposal. 
Stockholders of Cliffs Corp. are 
scheduled to meet May 16; the 
Cleveland-Cliffs group will hold their 
confab three days later. 

Under the proposed plan a new 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. will be or- 
ganized to take over both properties. 
Holders of each share of Cleveland- 
Cliffs $5 preferred, on which $26.16 
of unpaid dividends have accrued, 
will be offered one share of new 
$4.50 preferred $100-par, and one 
share of new common. Each share 
of Cliffs Corp. common will get 24 
shares of new common. And the 
Cleveland-Cliffs common now out- 
standing, all of which is held by 
Cliffs Corp., is to be cancelled. 

Minority stockholder groups of 
both companies have announced they 
will contest the merger proposal. But 
their chances of blocking it appear 
slim. Approval of only two-thirds of 
each stock issue involved is necessary, 
and management interests claim they 
already have 35% of the Cliffs com- 
mon and 33.5% of the Cleveland- 
Cliffs preferred in the bag. 





Cliffs Merger Set if Stockholders Approve 















Slated to become president of the 
new company, which would have as- 
sets of some $92 million, is 62-year. 
old Alexander C. Brown. 

Brown has served as first vice. 
president of Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co. since 1934, and was recent 
elected its president. 










Alexander C. Brown 
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(Untoceeeellaem ete for slow, painstaking 


=. hand work... 


¥ 
Me lia not in your accounting department ! 


That’s why I. Miller & Sons, Inc., while holding 
faithfully to the highest old-world standards of 
craftsmanship in producing women’s fine shoes, turns 
to the National Payroll Machine when it comes to the 
question of preparing their craftsmen’s payroll. 

At a single operation, the National Payroll Machine 
records the hours worked, the gross earnings, the 
Federal Withholding Tax, the Federal Old Age Benefit 
and other deductions, the total earnings to date, the 
Federal Old Age Benefit to date, the income tax 
withheld to date, and the net pay. 

All these records are made at the same time, all are 
originals, all are exactly the same. All entries are proved 
correct at the time of writing—thus obviating 
discrepancies due to human error. All entries are clear, 
legible, and easily understood. 

Let your local National Cash Register representative 
study your needs, and then show you how the 
National Payroll System can speed your work in not 
less than three accounting functions. First: for the 
collection and preparation of pre-payroll controls. 
Second: for the writing and issuance of your payroll 
checks. And third: for making cost distributions, and 
the preparation of tax reports. Or write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


Making business easier 
for the American businessman 





National Payroll Machine at I. Miller & Sons, 
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A Personal Service 
in Management Engineering 


CRESAP, MSCORMICK and PAGET 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 


GENERAL BUSINESS SURVEYS AND CONSULTATIONS 
PERSONNEL SURVEYS «¢ NEW VENTURE SURVEYS 
SALES SURVEYS «¢ OFFICE MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 
PRODUCTION SURVEYS « ORGANIZATION SURVEYS 


Our organization, services, policy, and clients are described 
in detail in a brochure which will be sent upon request. 


120 Broadway 231 South LaSalle Street 
New York 5, N. Y. Chicago 4, Illinois 


















No tool is more practical for your factory, 


your construction work, your hotel, your 
institution, your farm or your home base- 
ment shop than the ¥%" MallDrill. This 
handy, lightweight electric tool drills %" 
holes in metal, masonry and concrete—%4" 


holes in wood. It is readily adaptable to hole 
sawing, grinding, sanding, wire brushing, WITH A 


polishing and many other applications. e 
Built for stamina and service, the MallDrill will 
is one of a complete line of Mall Portable 


Power Tools known throughout the world 
for quality performance. Write for Com- 
plete Catalog. 


























$1.02, down 30% (excludin2 s&, 
profits). . | 

Bankers Trust Co.: 64¢ \s. 9 
29% less. } 

First National Bank: 5/83 
$25.94, or 29% less. 

New York Trust Co.: $1 54 vs, § 
or 23% less (excluding securities p, 
e Some Did Better—Not ai! the: 
Manhattan institutions were in the 
boat. 

Guaranty Trust Co., for ing 
earned $5.60 per share, against $54 
sacinsale' a 1946. National 
Bank was able to come within ¢ 
equaling last year’s profits. I'xc\ 
securities profits, earnings of the \| 
facturers Trust Co. dropped on}; 
and Corn Exchange Bank & Tru 
profits sagged but 7%. 

Such reports, however, were ap 
the few exceptions. Per-share eam 
of 20 leading New York banks, o 
average, dipped a smacking 20% y 
comparable 1946 figures. 

e Bank Stocks Decline—Nor hy; 
trend of Manhattan bank profits 
overlooked by investors. Bank 
tices have been working steadily |p 
or some time. By last week the Am 
can Banker’s New York bank-stock in 
had slipped 26% under its 1942-44} 
market high. That put it down t 
lowest level since February, 1944. 

The downtrend in earnings is b 
means a strictly New York phenome: 
either. Profits of relatively few domes 
banks have proved immune. 
e Reasons—What has been causing 
trouble? Today, as always, the six 
bank earnings depends on: 

(1) The state of the money mare 
key factor in the rate of return on « 
ings assets. 

(2) The trend of deposits. This 
termines amount of investable funds 

(3) Ability to put earnings assets 
work at the most profitable level 
sistent with safety. | 

(4) The trend of operating costs. Jun 

(5) Taxes. Th 

Other facets of the current pict. 
however, are of comparatively rec: 
origin. ‘Co understand their importa 
you have to make a comparison with 
pre-1930 era. In those days: 

e Bank deposits normally reflected 
ups and downs of the business cycle 
e Loans accounted for well over hal! 
all assets; loan income provided ab 
two-thirds of all bank earnings. 
e Government bond holdings accout! 
for less than 10% of assets; ot 
security holdings about 12% to 1+ 
and investment income provided } 
than 25% of earnings. 
But that’s no longer the case. L4™, . 
year: , 
© Deposits were 24 times those of 19 
and no longer dependent on the b 
ness cycle. e 



























e Loans accounted for 21% of all aq. ; 
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Lamotte T. Cohu 


Transcontinental & “Western 
Air, Inc., last week elected as pres- 
dent Lamotte T. Cohu, a director 
since 1933. He succeeds Jack 
I'rye, who resigned in February 
because of differences with How- 
rd Hughes, TW4A’s principal 
stockholder. 

Cohu has been associated with 
ommercial aviation since 1928 
when he organized Air Investors, 
Inc. Since 1939 he has been chair- 
ian of the board and general man- 
ager of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., of 
Hawthorne, Calif. 

Cohu’s main problem will be to 


causing 
the $1z€ 


"y marke 
mn On 4 


, This 
e funds 
§ assets 
level ¢ 








costs. MM untangle TWA’s financial snarl. 
_ RB The company’s 1946 showing was 
t pictu far from impressive. And so were 
ly rei early reports in 1947 (BW —Feb. 
porta 22’47,p31). 
| with 
sis d some 30% of all bank earnings. 
hal vestments in governments com- 
d Hed some 50% of assets; other bond 
“¢ MHBidings only 5%; and security income 
eal bvided about 50% of all earnings. 
. ofggcovemmment Policy—Back of these 
ad 4 = eee 3m is federal deficit financing. 
led | That factor greatly inflated bank de- 
‘Bpsits, especially during the war. To 
, event any strain on the national bank- 
" g structure, government officials then 
if ommecouraged banks to pay for their own 
au d client’s) war bonds by Treasury 
| ar loan deposit” accounts. Often in 
Tl ase’ Wat years such funds accounted 
tup to 40% of all demand deposits. 
3, 19 
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At first this inflation wasn’t reflected 
much in bank earnings. Loans didn’t ex- 
pand at the same rate as deposits. But 
more important was the desire of many 
banks, suffering from depression hang- 
overs, to maintain ultra-liquid cash po- 
sitions. 

Finally, however, the tide of rising 

deposits was channeled into govern- 
ments. Banking became an increasingly 
“riskless” business. And it also again be- 
came most profitable. By 1943, aided by 
substantial recoveries on erstwhile “bad 
assets” and by security profits produced 
by war prosperity, member bank net 
profits had zoomed back to 1929 levels. 
By 1945 earnings were running at a rate 
45% higher than 1929, despite the 
banks’ increased tax load. 
e It Didn’t Last—This happy state of 
affairs, however, ended soon after V-J 
Day. Deposits have stopped climbing 
to new peaks. No longer is it possible 
for banks to sit back and reap a good 
living from federal obligations. Assump- 
tion of “normal” loan risks is again 
necessary. Reason: The slackening of 
federal deficit financing plus the Treas- 
ury’s postwar debt retirement program. 

Recent months have seen war loan ac- 

counts rapidly depleted; the liquidation 
of substantial bank holdings of govern- 
ments; and the repayment of many loans 
against Treasury obligations. 
e Market’s Effect—The end of the bull 
market last spring didn’t help matters, 
either. Since then, bank profits on 
security sales have dipped quite sharply. 
The 1946 no-margin rule also cut down 
brokers loans. And the recent slight eas- 
ing of that restriction has meant little 
to date. 

Due to the postwar dowatrend of de- 
posits, and of the banks’ volume of lend- 


able funds, the government’s easy-money 


policy again looms formidably. By the 
first half of 1946, loan income on a 
nation-wide basis was down to a 3% 
basis, compared with a 6.1% gross in 
1929. Security portfolios were paying a 
4.5% rate vs. 1929’s average 4.7%. 

e Taxes and Costs—Another basic worry 
lately has been taxes: Last year the Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit paid $1.95 per 
share in taxes vs. $3.53 of net earnings. 
Chase National of New York reported 
1946 taxes and FDIC assessments of 
$1.96, compared with a $2.99 net. 

Even more important to earnings are 
mounting operating costs. Payrolls of 
New York banks jumped 20% to 28% 
in 1946. 

A further rise in the banks’ wage bill 
appears likely. Many wage awards made 
in 1946 are only now having their full 
impact. And unionization among bank 
employees probably hasn’t reached its 
zenith yet. 

e On the Sunny Side—However, there 
are some brighter spots in the postwar 
banking picture. 

Most encouraging is the post-V-J Day 








ADDING TWO 
MORE PLANTS 
ih 


MASSACHUSETTS 


To step up their volume of pro- 
duction at lower unit cost, this 
chemical manufacturer is expand- 
ing in Massachusetts. Capacity 
will increase by about 50%. 
Additions to present facilities at 
Cambridge, and acquisition of 
new plants at Acton and Adams 
will allow segregation of related 
operations and ready access to the 
shoe, textile and other vital in- 
dustries this firm supplies. 
Manufacturers large and small 
have found that Bay State loca- 
tions cut costs. The producer is 
closer to al/ markets through a 
network of fast, low-cost inland 
transportation through 
shorter routes by sea and air to 
points of trade abroad. Further- 
more, Massachusetts has a stable 
reservoir of labor skilled in many 
trades. Unexcelled research fa- 
cilities are close at hand. And, 
the Massachusetts tax structure 
is favorable to growth. 





For a complete analysis of ad- 
vantages offered your business 
in Massachusetts, write for 
THE OPEN BOOK. Address 
the Massachusetts Develop- 
ment and Industrial Commis- 
sion, Dept. ( W), 20 Somer. 
set St., Boston 8. 


THERE’S 


ACTION 


NOW IN 
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More minutes per hour 


More profitable work per hour 
at less cost is like adding many 
extra minutes to every hour of 
the day. 

With ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoists 
men can do more yet their jobs 
are easier and they are happier 
because manual lifting is elim- 
inated. 

‘Budgit’ Hoists are doing.lift- 
ing jobs like yours. Thousands 
are in use. You'll find them 
wherever lifting is necessary, 
earning their low cost over and 
over again out of savings by en- 
abling men to do more, easier. 

There are no installation 
costs. Hang up, plug in and use! 
Immediately the ‘Budgit’ Hoist 
begins to pay for itself and never 
stops increasing profits in its 
long life. Check now for places 
in your plant, service shop, 
warehouse or garage where 
‘Budgit’ Electric 
Hoists could be used 
profitably. 

Made in sizes to lift 250, 
500, 1000, 2000 and 4000 


lbs. Prices start at $119. 
Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


“BUDGIT?’ 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 












MAXWELL 


TRADE MARK 


MANNING 





Builders of 


Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 


Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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expansion in commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loans. They have 
zoomed to the highest levels in the his- 
tory of American banking. Last year 
realty loans rose some $2 billion; con- 
sumer loans over $1 billion; and ad- 
vances to businesses over $4 billion 
compared with a $3 billion drop in 
loans on government securities). 

The average return to banks on their 
loans also showed improvement in late 
1946. As a result, 37 Manhattan banks 
are now reported to be getting a 2% 
average yield, compared with 1.80% last 
ear. 

Reasons for the rise in loans are vari- 
ous. Most important are (1) the in- 
crease, both in physical size and dollar 
value, of inventories, and (2) the need 
for abnormally high working capital. 

e For Financing—Softness of the new is- 
sues market has also helped the banks. 
Instead of financing via the public, 
many a corporation is temporarily using 
bank advances. 

Popular are the so-called “term 
loans,” which mature in installments 
over a period of ten years or more. Some 
34% of all member banks’ business 
loans were of this ~— recently. And 
among the larger Manhattan banks, 
“term” advances accounted for some 
55% of all loans. 

Such loans have their advantages. 
However, some bankers don’t like the 
trend. According to the dissenters, the 
“freezing” of rates for some time ahead 
via the term-loan route could have an 
effect on future earnings should there 
be any subsequent hardening of rates on 
business loans generally. 

e Optimism—Nonetheless, some ob- 
servers don’t*expect 1947 commercial 
bank earnings as a whole to drop much 
more than 15% under 1946 levels, 
despite the year’s poor start. This op- 
timism, however, depends on some 
“ifs.” For example: 

els the government’s debt-reduction 
program really almost complete? 

e Will commercial bank holdings of 
federal obligations no longer be forcibly 
reduced? 

e Will business conditions continue to 
support the current high level of bank 
loans for some time ahead? 

e Will there be a “defrosting” (boost) 
soon of rates on short-term government 
obligations? That would surely help 
bank earnings. 


NEW LEHIGH VALLEY HEAD 


| 





Newly elected president of the cen- 
tury-old Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. is 
lawyer-athlete C. A. Major. He takes 
over from F. R. Gerard, who resigned 
because of ill health. 

Major started service with Lehigh 30 
years ago as an attorney, has been with 
the road ever since except for time out 
in World War I. Since 1944 he has 


C. A. Major 


been vice-president and general counsif 

One-time member of the Come 
track team, he won the veterans’ singk 
tennis championship of the United 
States in 1937, 


P. S. 


The Pullman Co. sleeping-car cag? 
is finally settled. The Supreme Cout . 
removed any last lingering doubts thi 
week when it denied petitions for a oi 
hearing of its Mar. 31 decision. 4 
that time, the court upheld, by a 4+o- 
tie vote, the action of lower courts i 
approving sale of the company’s sleep 
ing-car a ates and business to 
group of railroads (BW —Apr.6’47,p! 

General Foods Corp. and four men 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trad 
were found guilty by the Agricultur 
Dept. this week of manipulation 0! 
the rye market in 1944 (BW-—Jun‘ 
’45,p24). General Foods’ trading pr 
ileges on all contract markets are su: 
pended for 30 days, effective June © 
similar penalties against the other 1 
spondents run from ten days to s 
months. The decision may be eppealeé 
to the federal courts. 

Private placement of new corpor' 
securities continues unchecked (BW- 
Apr.5’47,p119). Remington Rand, It 
is the latest company to obtain a big 
chunk of capital without resorting 1 
the public new-issues market. ‘The cor 
poration sold $40 million of 20-year 
3% sinking fund debentures this wee} i 
to two institutional investors. About 
75% of the proceeds was used to retitT4yg 
other obligations; the rest wil] be usec 
to finance property additions and {0 
new working capital. 
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~hemists 
ot have GAS 


didn 


en without GAS, essential productive 
of industry, the alchemists laid the 
Bsis for modern chemistry—set the pat- 
in of research for generations of scien- 
sts who followed them. 


hese modern scientists have produced 
iracles of which the ancients never 
Breamed. Not gold, of course, but—more 
ecious than the alchemist’s gold—the 


ponders of chemistry, metallurgy, physics, 


ectronics, medicine. Fortunately, these 
searchers have GAS at their command. 
hey depend on GAS for the exact modu- 
stions of heat required to produce chem- 
al and physical changes. 


“"M@ut of the laboratories, these modern 


hiracles become the articles of commerce. 

the production processes of thousands 
f industries GAS and modern Gas equip- 
hent duplicate their essential laboratory 
nctions. Among available heat sources, 
he characteristics of GAS make it the 


_“Mideal heating medium: 


Illustration from The Bettmann Archive 


® Controllability @ Flexibility 
© Dependability ® Efficiency 


@ Economy 
® Cleanliness 


®@ Simplicity 
®@ Versatility 


The Industrial Representative from your local Gas Company will bring 
you up to date on miracle-working GAS for your production processes. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
FOR ALL 











MORE AND MORE... 
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PLANT CLOSED FOR WEEK-END 
— but trouble seldom takes time off. 
It strikes when least expected — often 
when your plant is shut down. 


ve 


y 


Minimize the danger of week-end disaster by 
putting the new DETEX GUARDSMAN 
Tape Watchclock on your payroll. The 
GUARDSMAN tepresents the greatest ad- 
vance in watchclock development in over 
60 years. 

Operating on a continuous roll tape, the 
GUARDSMAN assures unbroken mechanical 
supervision of your Watchman for as long as 
two weeks if necessary. It provides an em- 
bossed alibi-proof record of your Watch- 
man's activities and quickly exposes a skipped 
round or omitted station. It offers dependable 
supervision during the dangerous time of the 
week — Friday night to Monday morning. 
Write for free demonstration. 


New DETEX 9 
GUARDSMAN 


TAPE 
WATCHCLOCK 


gives continuous 








mechanical 
supervision 
during week-end 
plant shutdowns. 
DETEX warcuctocx corp 
Dept. B-S 
— 76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13,6-Y. 
ECO e tod im Princ set 
NEWMAN Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Human Relations Come First 


Monsanto's rehabilitation program for employee victims 
Texas City blast and their families merits close management stud 
as an example of what to do when a disaster occurs. 


Few companies expect that they will 
ever face a personnel emergency equal 
to that which confronted the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. after the recent Texas 
City (Tex.) disaster (BW —Apr.26’47, 
p22). Of about 650 employees, 153 were 
killed or are missing and more than 200 
were injured. Many of the latter will be 
wholly or partially disabled. Many were 
left temporarily homeless and jobless. 
e Question of Degree—While there is 
little chance that industrial manage- 
ment generally will ever have to face a 
disaster of such magnitude, it can’t feel 
such assurance about the chances of 
avoiding lesser ones. And it realizes that 
workers and families measure a disaster 
in purely personal terms. 

An industrial accident which kills two 

workers can loom just as large to a lim- 
ited group as the Texas City disaster did 
nationally. The way management gears 
itself to meet the personal problems in- 
volved can be just as important to its 
future labor relations. 
e Precedent—Hence, management men 
this week have been soberly studying 
the way Monsanto reacted to its sud- 
den emergency. They hope they never 
have to adopt—even on a limited scale— 
any of Monsanto’s disaster program. But 
they have seen that speed of action, and 
preparedness, are greatly desired objec- 
tives. 

Monsanto acted quickly and deci- 
sively. Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of 
the board, and William M. Rand, presi- 
dent, went immediately by private plane 
to Texas City to take personal charge 
of assistance. 

e What Was Done—In quick succes- 
sion, Monsanto: 

e Authorized immediate payments of 
$1,000 to each widow, or to dependents 
of employee victims of the disaster. 
This amount is an addition to benefits 
they will receive under group insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, and other pro- 
tective policies. Funds distributed in 
this way were intended, according to 
Monsanto, to tide families of blast vic- 
tims over first stages of their emergency. 
e Set up an additional $500,000 relief 
fund to be used, at the discretion of 
the company’s relief administrators, for 
the further assistance of all employees 
and their families: 

e Announced that all funeral expenses 


and any hospitalization costs of ep 
ployees and dependents, not covered } 
an employee hospitalization policy \y; 
be paid by the company. 









e Announced that it will pay the dife! 


ence between workmen’s compenaatic; 
benefits and full salaries and wage; 

injured employees during hospitaliz 
tion and convalescence. Uninjured er 
ployees, for whom work is not availa) 
received full pay through the pay 


| 


period which ended Apr. 27, and wer 


assured of continued assistance, on ¢ 
basis of their needs, after that tin: 
“The company will take care of all wh 
can’t take care of themselves.” 

e Announced that it will move widoy 
and dependents, and their furnishing 





“back home”—wherever that might be- 


if they desire, at company expense. 


e Announced that it would make eme 


gency repairs to employees’ damag 
homes at no cost to them. 


e Insurance—The entire program is in 
addition to the company’s legal lu 


bilities, which are fully covered | 
insurance. 

In addition to Monsanto assistanc 
beneficiaries of insured hourly-paid ei 
ployees will receive accidental-death pa 

























































Monsanto’s Edgar M. Queeny: Tex: 


City employees’ relief gets top prion 
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History-making power stations 


No.2 











Rouge Station 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








e size, of course, makes Rouge 
on, located on the River Rouge in 
oit, notable. It has long been the 
st steam electric power station 
ng any industrial establishment, 
here. But beyond this, Rouge has 
ributed importantly to the major 
nces in steam generation, 


1920, when the vast majority of 
regarded pulverized coal 
g as still in the experimental stage, 
engineers had the courage to apply 
new method to eight boilers each 
ble of producing 200,000 pounds 
eam per hour — by far the largest 

ever built up to that time! The 
less of this huge installation gave a 
hendous impetus to the use of pul- 


zed coal. 


et in five years, four of these eight 
ets were rebuilt to double their 


city; while in ten years two of these 


modern boilers were completely 
aced with the largest super-pressure 
ets built up to then — 1400 pound 


pressure, each with a capacity of 700,000 
pounds of steam per hour. Finally, in 
1939, the remaining two original 
boilers were replaced by 1400-pound 
pressure units, and the capacity climbed 
to 1,000,000 pounds of steam per hour 
for each of the new units. 


In short, within twenty years and in 
the same floor space, Industry's most 
modern power plant had replaced or 


rebuilt all its original boilers and nearly 


quadrupled its original capacity. 


In this history-making development 
of Rouge, the boilers and all related 
equipment from the first installation 
through every stage of modernization 
up to the present were designed and 
built by Combustion Engineering. 

B-135 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 




















These three factors are the un- 
written plus-values in every 
C-E contract — 


Knowledge — to solve 
today’s, and tomorrow’s, 
steam generating problems. 


Experience — to interpret, 
from a world-wide background 
in every important indusiry, 
the specific needs of each 
installation. 


Facilities — to manufacture 
complete steam generating 
units for every capacity from 
1000 pounds of steam per 
hour up to the largest. 
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What Does Cargocaire 
Protection Cost You? 


The answer is . . . nothing! Cargocaire 
is a system of cargo protection against 
moisture damage that safegua the 
ship’s holds as well as the cargo. It 
prevents rust and cuts cleaning and 
painting costs. 

That’s why ship operators charge no 
premium for Cargocaire stowage. You 
as an importer or exporter are the chief 
beneficiary because Cargocaire does 
away with your “humidity headaches.” 


You Reap These Advantages 
Even though your goods may be 
highly susceptible to sweat damage 
= are assured of good out-turns. 

our customers are not disappointed 
due to failure to deliver. There's no 
loss of time or profits through ship- 
ments being spoiled 

Cargocaire eliminates “dew point 
danger hours”’ when changing weather- 
fronts cause sweat to form in the 
holds. In this way it protects cargoes 
from moisture damage. 


Cargocaire Promotes World Trade 
All of these advantages make this de- 


Curgocate 


CARGOCAIRE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
Seattle + 


Sen Francisco . 
London 


Washington . 
Vancouver ° 


Dept. V-2, Cargocaire Engineering Corporation 
15 Park Row, New York 7, N y 


humidification and ventilation system 
an important factor in world trade. 
Over 100 ships in these lines . Le 
the world’s principal shipping lanes.. 
offer you Cargocaire protection. 


American Export Lines * American-Hawaiian 
S.S. Co. « American President Lines * American 
South African Line « American Mail Line « Blue 
Star Line (British) * Brodin Line (Swedish) « 
Coastwise * Delta Line «+ Furness Withy 
(British) « Grace Lines « Isthmian Line « Lloyd 
Brasileiro (Brazilian) * Lykes Brothers S.S. Co. « 
Moore-McCormack Lines * Peninsular & Oriental 
(British) « Robin Line « Shepard S. S. Co. « 
South Atiantic Steamship Line, inc. « Waterman 
S. S$. Co. © Werkeback’s S. S. Co. (Swedish) 


Can You Specify It 

For Your Shipments? 
You can! Many shippers do. Your 
first step is to send for the story of 
Cargocaire describing the system and 
how it works. A list of vessels in the 
Cargocaire Fleet will also be sent at 
no cost to you. 


Pee ol 
COMFORT 


Montreol 
Gothenburg 





Gentlemen: Please send me the story of Cargocatre describing this new system of protection for cargoes from 


motsiute damage, and the Cargocatre Fleet List. 


Name 





a ee re 





Address 
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Labor Peace ala Russe [i in t 
Simultaneously with th. signi, foam 

of basic labor contracts jy 4° we 

U. S., the Moscow News lias en oy 

nounced the consummation .: ume 

1947 labor-snanagement 4, 

ments for Russian indust Ww tt 


© Reports the official Sov + |, 
lish language organ, in a deady, 
account of the negotiation 1» ; 
Soviet capital: “The abs nc 














bor" 


ow Wa 


class antagonisms and thie fi 1946 
that both labor and manaceyy answe 
pursue the same ends make tly c 48 
agreements different froi mbia | 
tracts between employers and nc 
ployees in other countri a, Th 


Their differences are ¢ 
parent. For example: Bot) sid 
are bound (in a chemical plant 
contract) to increase output 6.5 
Both sides are obligated to ; 
courage Stakhanovism (the stat 
sponsored and _ state-rewarded 

edup). The management w 
dots to purchase and resell 
employees 2,500,000 rubles’ wort! 
of foodstuffs and goods as supple. 3 
ments to regular rations. And it , 
will provide a miscellany of sport | 
cultural activities, and welfar 
aids. ' 
© Wage increases, over the course Re" 
of the year, will average 11% fo: 
production workers and 6.4° 
office personnel. 

The official report significant) 
didn’t bother to say whether or 
not strikes and lockouts are bani 
for the contract period—nor ho 
disputes arising under the contract 
are to be edieee 


. ranke 
psylvar 
_ The 
der 0 
colum 
tions f 
the 
1d—an 


ports, 








ments ranging from $6,000 to $5,! 
Under Texas law, widows or benci 
aries will receive workmen’s compen 
tion payments amounting to $2() at 
for 360 weeks, a total of $7,200. 
@ Quick Action—F irst checks for $1, 
widows’ benefits were distributed I@@....- 
than 48 hours after the first blast. 1. BR 
Thompson, chief works accountant 
the company, was cut badly about ! 
face; wearing bandages, and still shi 
he took over the job of authorizing be 
fits payments while plant fires still w 
smouldering. 

The first beneficiary was Mrs. Thom 
B. Hawkins, mother of an 15-day! 
daughter. The check was delivere’ 


the white bungalow that Mrs. Haw) 


and her husband recently ong t, af 

which—like 95% of the homes of 

Monsanto employees—was conc 

damaged. Mrs. Hawkins subseq! 

was helped to return to her forme: 

in Nitro, W. Va. ' 

e To Be Rebuilt—Monsanto officials 

the site and in home offices at St. Lou! 
INES 
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had plans under way this week to 
iid the big plant. But there was no 
b+ in the minds of employees and 
Texas City ne that the company 
‘dered rehabilitation and welfare of 
mployees of much more imme 
importance, 


w the States Ranked 
bor-wise in 1946 


ow was the weight of labor's big 
-1946—distributed geographically? 
answer is given in the table below. 
he 48 states and the District of 
smbia are listed in order of the size 
heir non-agricultural working popu- 
i. ‘Lhe second column shows how 
. ranked in time lost due to strikes: 
nsylvania was hit hardest, Vermont 
The third column lists the states 
der of number of strikes; and the 
column shows how they place in 
tions for representation ri bts filed 
the National Labor Relations 
rd-an index of organizing activity: 
Rank in 

Rank in Repre- 

Work Rank in sentation 

Rank in Time Strikes Claims 

No. of Lost Begun Filed 


Non-Ag. in in with 
Workers Strikes 1946 NLRB 













































The SCRUBBER — WAXER— POLISHER that's 


Tut Giger wn Qne/ 


Here is a general-purpose floor-maintenance 
machine designed for use in small, congested areas 
as well as in larger, open places. This Finnell, in 
one of the larger sizes as shown below at left, can 
be reduced to the small size unit shown in circle. 






Note the low, trailer-type construction of the 
machine, and how easily it goes beneath furnish- 
ings. Thus it is ideal for use in crowded areas of 
factories and textile mills, and in offices, schools, 
and hospitals . .. working effectually around and 
beneath equipment and furnishings. In fact, the 
dual size feature and low construction of this 
Finnell adapt it to use on many floors otherwise 
inaccessible to machine care. Several sizes. 


As easy to handle as a household vacuum cleaner, 
yet this Finnell is powerful... fast... and thorough. 
Mounts a G. E. Drip-Proof Capacitor Motor . . . is 
equipped with Timken Bearings. And the ruggedly 
constructed worm drive, housed in an extra- 
capacity leak-proof gear case that is lubricated 
for 1500 hours, assures smooth, noiseless perform- 
ance. A precision product throughout, developed 
and produced by Finnell, originators of mechanical 
floor-maintenance equipment. 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, phone or 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3805A 
East Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana, Canadian 
Office: Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


\ 


\ 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ x" 


Pioneers aad Specialists ia ) PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 


j 

















to transmit information which; yj) 


Time to Revise employee understanding and go 


The study shows that \)ii 
For employee publications management has a pretty cl 


its target, the aim is fantast 

that workers will read, experts ‘The proof, in part, is provid 
advise: leave out gossip make Very limited interest worker-r 
‘ . shown in these—their own—p. 


it clear, human, and informative.  ¢ Spring Housecleaning— | | 











Details of Successful comb-Sammons study develope 
Public Relations@?ograms Is it true that 90% of the hundreds a job the firm did for the | 
| 25 ACTUAL CASE $XUDIES of thousands of dollars a month industry Plate Glass Co. After an ad\ 
PUBLIC RELATLONS spends on employee publications is On the effectiveness of the 
i »* . ° eat " . ] 
ACTION, by Philip rey “wasted money?” If it is, the war- publication, Pittsburgh Plate 
: reveals the objectives and opera, nurtured boom in house organs is about a piece of proneering in ho 
’ pete of outstanding pe oe : to be deflated. Either that, or house !™mprovement. q 
; soup; lists sande ‘aad niece organs ‘are in for some radical changes. | With the consultant firm 
employed; provides practical Reason: Management is getting cost- ing, it set up a training course | 
; reports of results. conscious again. correspondents In conjunction wit 
Covers trade association pro- e Wide of Bullseye—The “90% waste” Medill School of Journalism at \\ 
grams, government programs, estimate comes from Newcomb & Sam- western University. A group of 22 o§ 
er G et ee ee mons, Chicago public relations firm. and shop employees was given four 
handbook for every pa cma The company makes a specialty of of intensive training in what is neq 
a must for publicity and adver- analyzing and doctoring employee pub- what is trivial and gossip. 
} tising people. lications (BW —Oct.26'46,p100). The ¢ More Pictures—Pittsburgh Plate 4 
“Top-drawer examples of how conclusion is based on a wide study of modernized its publication, “Pitts)y 
/ the — ae does it. Bulg- existing publicatiohs in an effort to an- People.” ‘The new version is a li 
Rg VES a eee eee swer the question: How much value are (Life-size) picture magazine. Its cit 
r . stant reference and application : : . 1 al articles 
/ by management and public employers getting from media designed plan general articles, well-illustray 
; relations personnel." —Richard 
M. Jones, Director of Public 
Relations, Blue Cross Com- 
mission. $4.30 
at your bookstore or direct from 
ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. BW 
4 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Do the job right . . . with speedy, 
labor-saving AMERICAN De- 
Luxe Floor Maintenance Ma- 
chines! They save time and cut 






FM STATIONS FOR UNION’S UNITY 


EO Na es: clan innit Cit, alinitinn say Bie ide ae cag 
Sa 














' ; ie, : 
oben ‘for seeek “ale A labor union recently placed one of the largest orders yet for frequency 
peg e oe <n -- — modulation broadcasting equipment. Frederick H. Umhey, executiv: 

} bd t eee ot ° . ° 7 
aie. Whe ae ie af secretary of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union (A'L.. 
floors. Sizes include brush spread signed as W. W. Watts, Radio Corp. of America Engineering Products 
of 13, 15 or 17 inches. Write for ‘ : £} se Unity Broadcasting Corp 
dataile, Sie Amaricnn tear teks Dept. vice-president, looked on. I.L.G.W.U.’s Unity Broadcasting Corp. 
facing Machine Co., 551 So. St. ordered six FM stations, to cost $250,000. The union, a pioneer in labor 
ej Clair Street, Toiedo 3, Ohio. s 5 PGES em : 
‘tf Fleer Machine Manufacturers Since 1903 education, expects to benefit through better public relations, closer cou 


tact with members. Unity has permits for stations in Chattanoogi— 
| where it plans to go on the air next Labor Day—St. Louis, Los Angeles, 

(cal B M E R C fi Ni New York, hopes to operate in Boston, Philadelphia. 

Deluxe FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
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SOLVES BREWING PROBLE 


-Supor-Clean Air on t 











O you have a process or product 
that just misses perfection by an 


eyelash yet you can’t find the missing in- 
gredient? It may be that “clean air” is the 
one element lacking—and here’s a case 
to prove the point. 


Pictured, is one of two wort cooling 
rooms where a famous beer gets its start. 
The air being circulated in these rooms 
was found to contain wild yeast spores 
which insisted on mingling with the cul- 
tured yeast. Result—these unwanted guests 
speeded up the normal slow fermentation 
process so essential to fine flavor. 


American Air Filter engineers studied 
the problem and, as a result of their 
recommendations, two Electro-Matic Air 
Filters were installed. Today, all is serene 
and the cultured yeast is free to pursue its 
natural, unhurried course. 


Air is free—but not from dust, dirt and 
soot. American Air Filter has developed 
a complete line of filters which will de- 
liver air in any degree of cleanliness you 
desire. Applications range from restau- 
rants to rolling mills. There’s an AAF 
representative in your area who will be 
glad to show you how clean air can 
return a Clear profit. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


AIR FILTERS 


AND DUST CONTROL .EQUIPMENT 
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R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES *% CASH REGISTERS 


How to make COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING work in_your daily 


plant problems 





















This book shows you in a practical, direct way how real col- 
lective bargaining can solve your day-to-day management-labor 
problems. Illuminated by scores of actual plant cases, the 
manual shows you how to erect a common, lasting framework 
of agreement upon which bargaining may be based. The book 
points out the respective powers and functions of labor and man- 
agement. It unifies and clarifies their often conflicting aims. 
It shows you how to fit time study, merit rating, incentives and 
job evaluation into your plant operation. A new role for the 
government in industrial relations is described, and a workable 
system of industrial democracy is outlined in practical detail. 


Just published! 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING -icceeniriecona 


By EDWARD T. CHEYFITZ eee Ee 
Assistant to Eric A. Johnston, President Motion Picture SRRGOMENE, SEES 
Association of America 161 pages, 6 x 9, $2.00 








Here is a practical manual on industrial relations scientific management techniques. The good and bad 


at the plant level. It enables you to put collective bar- in current labor legislation is clarified for you. Real 
gaining to work on your immediate, daily labor prob industrial cases illustrate the essential conflicting aims 
lems. The book presents sound, commonsense methods of management and labor; practical, realistic sugges- 


of attacking problems, basic rules for establishing self tions establish a common meeting-ground and workable 





dealing with company oper: ion 
product end-uses. Human inte: cst «,, 
will also get a big play. 

The new publication cov 
mental news for the compan’, 
visions by inserts. The Med)||-t:; 
correspondents will handle ney, 
these, and gossip won’t be printed 

The adverse report on itt), 
Plate’s former publication w.is ay 
mitted surprise to managemcnt. | 
company thought it was a fairly sy 
ful undertaking. Now it describe; 4 
old operation as “a totally unwarray: 
investment.” Newcomb-Samnion; } 
lieves other employers might te: 
similar decision about their hou, 
gans if they would read beyond the, 
pany-policy es. To guide them, ; 
consultant firm’s The Score rece 
published samples of “news’’ fron 
number of company publications, x 
comments regarding them. 

Following are some of the samp 
with Newcomb-Sammons comment: 
e “Well, another month has ; 
around and Ye Olde Corresponi 
needs must get out her trusty Evershy 
and give with the latest news from: 
Bolt Shop. Really not much to rp 
but we will see what we can do.” 

Comment: A waste of time a 
money. Linotype composition cost; | 
an hour. 

e “Some mystery about that big 
going through the shop calling for a ameek 
of overtime. What’s it all about? Ma 
Mr. Harrigan will tell us.” co! 

Comment: Why the mystery? It’s iqqmttle 
biggest order in the plant since the wae 
The employees have a natural curios 
about it, and, while Foreman Harig 
might tell them what it’s for, possibly} 
hasn’t been told himself. Someone 
including the company president a 
the editor—seems to be missing a g0 
chance to sell free enterprise. 

e “Al Jenks, who retired last June, wo 
the first prize for a model house at t! 
Builders’ Show recently.” 

Comment: How to dispose of a go 
hobby feature story in 19 words. 1! 
writer was untrained, the editor asleq 
e “Two visitors to the department we 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Black.” 

Comment: Mr. Who Jones and \j 
Who Black, of What, and for whi 
reason? Fact is, Henry Jones and Geo 
Black are job evaluation engineers. \ 
body in the department, except the ¢ 
partment head, knows that they we 
there to install a job evaluation syste 
Before they ever arrived in the plant, th 
company should have informed ¢ 
ployees through the magazine and oth 
channels what job evaluation is, wa 
Jones and Black are, and what the who 
program is about. 

e “Bertha H. and Harry G. have lun 
together every noon. Better watch 0 
for Bert, Harry!” 

















































government in industry, workable methods of installing methods for solving such conflicts, 
. 
The book shows you: See it 10 Days FREE ¢ Mail Coupon 
@ why some unions oppose the effort toward opti- 
mum production McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W, 42 St., NYC 18 
@ the respective rights, powers and functions of Send me _ Cheyfitz—CONSTRUCTIVE COLLECTIVE 
labor and management rg ete! -y me Po gpm gy on approval, 
n days will sen 00, plus few cents postage, 
ad SSentine fob neal <- mog wage policy through or return book postpaid, (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
© how a fundamental agreement on work-measure- Name ....+ Peeree Ter Orrrrrereerrirrirr rrr ttt tt tty) 
ment policy may be worked out between labor ROOT oo oc vntvcvsccccccccesascccvceedocescccteeces 
and union CRF TROIG: bin Cinch Gust oes cdnbis entemiansousnhy 
@ experience of various companies with the incen- Company .......-ces- aes ray PRES ae is Se os 
ve quitem Position : ‘saticsube BW-5 3 47 
@ the responsibility of government in management- Ee ATOM ET ON aa ree eee 
labor retations (For Canadian price, write Embassy Book Co., 
@ why collective bargaining has succeeded in some 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1.) 
industries and failed in others 














Comment: Better watch out for a |i" 
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t, too—Bert is Bertha’s husband. 
ind it did end in a lawsuit, by the way.) 
‘ow to Do It Better—The Score com- 
nts that “gossip technique” killed 
ry legitimate news item. It recom- 
ends that management: 

(1) Instruct editors to print nothing 
out plant romances, unless the en- 
wement or marriage is official (dispos- 
> handily of 50% or more of the cur- 
nt “hog wash” in employer-employee 
edia); 

(2) ake them to dispense with 
norts of minor illnesses, further reduc- 
g the heavy volume of trivial, quickly 
tdated items. 

The consultant firm also has a pointed 
monition. Many house-organ editors 
under strict instructions not to men- 
pn the name of union officials. The 
ea is that personal mentions will build 
em up, increase the union’s im- 
prtance in the plant. Newcomb-Sam- 
ons warns that discrimination in news 
blumns against union leaders often 
bomerangs. It builds up ill will and may 
rstroy the entire value of a program 
signed to bring management and 
orkers closer together. 


AGE FRONT MOP-UP 


Labor’s 1947 wage drive in the na- 
ons manufacturing industries entered 
period of mopping-up operations this 
eek. General Motors Corp. and 
.0.’s United Auto Workers signed 
contract which extended last week’s 
ttlements (BW—Apr.26’47,p100) into 
he automotive plants. Other agree- 
ents were announced daily. 
While many of the big contracts had 
ot yet been signed, there were no 
gns of holdouts. There was evidence, 
bo, that smaller employers, such as 
ose in nonbasic steel, were being 
gned up at less than the general pat- 
rm—a 124¢ wage hike plus an addi- 
onal 24¢ in other benefits. 
The G.M.-U.A.W. contract paral- 
led the corporation’s earlier agree- 
hents with electrical and rubber unions. 
However, it differed in one important 
ay: a new method of computing vaca- 
on allowances gave U.A.W. president 
Valter Reuther what may turn out to 
ea 154¢ gain. Rival C.I.O. leaders 
ad won wage increases totaling 15¢ 
hour. 
Sharing management interest were 
(0 other important wage-boost an- 
ouncements. These came from two 
ajor employers who have successfully 
sisted unionization by A.F.L. and 
‘LO. Thompson Products, Inc., gave 
s Cleveland hourly paid employees 
3¢ an hour more. Weirton Steel Co. 
ave its independent union ‘a 164¢ hike 
the basic minimum rate, a 124¢ in- 
ease for hourly, piecework, and ton- 
age employees whose wages are above 
ne minimum. 
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eliminates 
machine clean-ups 


That’s what the Perfect Circle Corporation— biggest name 
in piston rings —found out, in wrestling with a 


PROBLEM: Some years ago, Perfect Circle began filling grooves in the faces 
of piston rings with a wet paste of ‘‘Ferrox.”? Because of wet ferrox de- 
posits on the machine used, the equipment had to be washed many times 
daily with hot water. When a workman suggested protecting the machine 
with adhesive tape, the firm called in a Bauer & Black Technical Consult- 
ant. He provided the perfect 


SOLUTION, by wrapping the ends of the piston-ring mount with Industrial 
Adhesive Tape No. 101 (see illustration, below). The advantages of this 
strong, cloth tape were firm adhesion, a clean pull-off (no sticky deposit 
remaining) and re-usability. No. 101 did a fine job of protecting the metal 
drumheads from excessive wet “‘Ferrox.’”’ The costly, time-consuming 
clean-ups were eliminated altogether, at a considerable saving in man-hours, 


YOUR CHANCE 
TO SAVE: 


Can we help iron out 
your problem? Hun- * 
dreds of industries 
have benefited by our 
free Technical Con- 
sultant Service. Write 
Dept. 7-5 today! 





Products of 








(BAUER 2 BLACK) 





Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
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How to 
Te lile Melb mesg 
Anchor Chain Link Fence and Gates will 
—- you direct your flow of motor 
traffic and employees systematically. 
We'll install ic where it will do the most 
good in giving you efficient control over 
production, shipping and _ receiving 
, 4 operations. An Anchor Fence also safe- 
3 j guards outdoor storage of materials and 
fy : supplies . protects your plant against 
I j trouble-makers. Write t ay for our 
H - { illustrated catalog, een exclusive 
, 3 t features like Deep-Driven Anchors, which 
; : hold. fence erect and in line. Address: 
. Ancuor Post Fence Drv., Anchor Post 
Products, Inc., 6670 Eastern Ave., Balti- 
i more 24, Maryland. 
} 
P4 New Jersey C.1.O. unionists tell Sen. H. Alexander Smith that the pro- 
va posed Senate labor law would lead inevitably to “an outbreak of strikes,” 
hy 
baie A.F.L. and C.1.0. resumed unity - ae 
oe talks this week, for the first time since A Free America 
ff 1939. One big reason: Trend of ye ae 
i. 4 labor law making has leaders worricd. cannot exist without 
if : ZV) f Merger still is improbable, but it’s 
4 ! likely that common ground will be Free Labor! 
tl found for joint action against re- 
id BALL BEARING strictive legislation. 
ui FREE SWIVELING Meanwhile, C.1.0. members arc 
i applying pressure on congressmen, 
a8 SS and A.F.L. is spending $1,500,000 
ai @ for ads (right) to mobilize support 
4 for a presidential veto. And on rank- 
af t' tanet'! and-file levels, A.F’.L.-C.1.0. unity is 
I ] i > 
nei 3 (et = a fact in many states—whcre policy 
&: ; ymin differences aren’t so import int as sclf- 
te _— preservation for loca! unions. 
be 
: ; 
Te 
a ‘ 
TE 
i q 
; Sn Pie gr ange reg Rage 9 Vn 
“<< 3 find that rooms clean quicker, 
oe ae floors and rugs last longer, tasks 
* hos are lightened when beds and 
EE chests roll on FAULTLESS Furniture | 
4 ' t S Casters. Ha f a centary of special- | 
a 2 ‘ ized engineering experience has | 
ae Snes produced a wide selection of | 
Be Fuanerunt FAULTLESS Caster sizes, typesand | 
t 3 " Sie cate tn vaun tana: | 
a thimg easter SEE YOUR FAULTLESS ¢ 
| CASTER DistrisuTOR OR DEALER. | | =n Towa, 15,000 A.F.L. and C.1.O. unionists leave the Capitol after 
4 a > o7ine a] £, ‘ . > wu 
ae joint protest against a proposal for a closed-shop ban. It passed anyw 
4 ee 
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t's here—a new convenience on the C&0 


NO TIPPING 


of any C&0 





employee 








HY should you—the paying 

customer of the railroads—have 

hell out for so many of the ordi- 

y services you need when you 
vel? 


hy shouldn’t your rail ticket 
itle you to courteous personal 
jm ice—without extra charge? 


ge Chesapeake & Ohio does not 
eve the travelers on its railroad 
| uld have to tip—and is taking 

first step toward abolishing this 

sance. From now on, you are 
| ently requested not to tip C&O 
| ployees for any of the services 
Ey perform. 











his means you won’t have to leave 


NO TIPPING IN C40 DINERS ——THE 
SERVICE IS COURTEOUS AND FREE 





eihibiayih} 











a tip on the change tray when you eat 
on a C&O diner, It means you won’t 
have to dig down for change for the 
porters who serve the coaches on 
C&O crack trains. 


We cannot extend the no-tipping 
rule to union terminals shared by the 
C&O with other railroads, since the 
redcaps in these stations are not on 
our pay roll. Nor can the no-tipping 
rule apply on Pullmans, since the 
porters are employed by the Pullman 
Company—not by us. 


But wherever C&O employees are 
on hand to serve you, you'll find no 
outstretched palms—for we'll com- 
pensate these employees directly for 
attending to your needs. 


NO TIPPING THE PORTERS IN C40. 
COACHES—THEIR SERVICES ARE FREE 








This move to end the tipping 
nuisance is the latest, but not the 
last, of many improvements in rail 
travel offered by the C&O. 





> Naturally, this does 
not apply to Pullman 
porters, or to redcaps 
in union terminals, 
since they are not 
C&0 employees. 











| CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE OF SAFE FLYING 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
uses IRVIN 
Chair Chutes 





beng BEECHCRAFT transport owned 
by Humble Oil & Refining Company of 
Houston, Texas, is equipped a 9 Irvin 
Custom-Built Chair Chutes—the new kind 
of chute that makes air travel definitely safer 
in company and -privately owned planes. 
This unique air ons has many unusual 
features, rane of which are: 


1 SIMPLICITY. ..You can use the Irvin Cus- 
tom-Built Chair Chute without special 
training. 


2 COMFORT...You don’t have to put the 
Chair Chute on or “wear” it...either in or 
out of your plane...except in an emergency. 


3 CONVENIENCE...You don’t have to carry 
the Chair Chute around or store it... ts 
always in the back of your chair...ready for 
instant use. 


4 SAFETY... The Chair Chutecan be buckled 
on in a jiffy...in an emergency...and you 
are ready for any eventuality. 


Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes are avail- 
able...now...for every type of cabin plane 
...large or small. Many organizations and 
individuals have already installed Irvin 
Custom-Built Chair Chutes in company and 
personal planes. Write for circular describ- 
ing this new type of air chute. 


FEEL SAFER... BE SAFER... with 
Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chutes 








Illustration shows Irvin Custom-Built Chair 
Chutes installed in a Beechcraft. Chair Chutes 
combine beauty, convenience and comfort with 
tested safety. They cost you little...are easily 
installed. Get them for the plane you own or 
plan to buy. 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the Caterpillar Club. 
Should you qualify, please write us. 
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IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1668 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 























Boycott Threat fe.” 
P 

oyco reat Heim 
Actors Equity demands dames ™2Y 

for | 

of theatre banon neg'o psi and t 
Washingtonoperator told, peed 
ply or wind up with dark blmaccord 
t “eas 

Suppose a union tried to y Wz 
who your customers could bted th 
not be. To most employers tha: Jiay W4 
seem a fantastic possibility, y..,mpquity 
is exactly what the action of ,qgpt that 
Actors Equity amounted to the cay 
served the National Theater of \jhe \ 
ington with an ultimatum t) Jgpnat tH 
Negroes or stop booking fj on 4 
shows. e nec 
e New Type Boycott—Obsciured sm union 
race issue which lay behind f, enfor 
unprecedented demand is a bran mew Ye 
labor tactic carrying a union ycjgmthe 2 
yond accepted limits of collective with | 
gaining. It is the reverse, and {2 with 
ominous, side of the familiar seco; Id ba 
boycott coin—by which a union prem NOS" 
an employer from using certain gqpounce 
als (BW —Apr.12’47,p102). tion 0 
Equity itself may not have jj !eag" 
aware of how its fight against race ikely | 


was moving into unexplored laboqmp? '2! 
lations territory. But a few farigg™pS tc 
—— saw its implications. JY ™ 
e Extended Campaign—The acto;gupmate' 
ion move is the latest step in a g™ 

long campaign to wipe out the qm Pa" 


bars in the national capital’s lone ium “9 
mate theater. Negro members of F 
have long deplored Washing lEF F 
“white only” audience rule. It. 
grossly unjust, they maintained, hou; 
practice such discrimination in thejmet [0 
to which “much of the world is (me 8 
turning for guidance” in demogme® 
government. d se 
Marcus Heiman, operator of « gloy 
1,680-seat National Theater, tuggt ™0% 
down first Equity requests to end 
racial ban in 1946. His position ft wa 
is unchanged now that the request nded 
become a demand with a threatem!.O-' 
penalty. y his 
e Guinea Pig?—Heiman  announgyY t 
shortly after he was first approadygo's 
on the issue by Equity, that he w Last 
not permit the National to becomggnoD 
guinea pig for an experiment w! bked 
soon would involve Washington’s ay" i 
social structure. He pointed out: Nat 
motion picture houses, schools, higt 
other institutions observe the same fm '6:| 
cial rules as the theater. rote 
Heiman said he would comply ¥ Now 
Equity’s request only if (1) the capig'v" 
social customs were changed by lezgge00! 
tion, or (2) business and civic gt el. 
would agree among themselves 0 “ 
move racial restrictions. cade 
Possibilities of either solution fishe 
were remote at best as Equity took’): 
SIN 
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ply-or else” stand last week. 
Period—The new ultimatum 
Heiman a year of grace so that 
; may fulfill commitments already 
for the 1947-1948 theatrical sea- 
and the theater management may 
dually and unobtrusively lower its 
against Negro patrons.” The de- 
according to Equity, may also bring 
t “eased local emotional tensions.” 
y Washington residents, however, 
ted that the additional time would 
ny way deaden the issue. 
quity warned the National manage- 
ht that no actors would be permitted 
he capital stage after June 1, 1948, 
r of \ghe Negro ban were still in effect 
| ty gghat time. Since Equity has a tight 
leoidamd on all actors, and has the support 
e necessary stagehands’ and electri- 
ured yg unions, there is no doubt that it 
id Fogg enforce its threat. 
branqgwew York Next?—Currently, a clause 
‘1 yoiithe master contract which Equity 
lectivo qm with the League of New York Thea- 
df; fgewith which Heiman is affiliated— 
- secoafmild bar a boycott of the theater on 
mn prefs Negro seating issue. But Equity has 
ain pggpounced that it plans to ask for elim- 
tion of the contract clause. While 
have jp league will resist the demand, it is 
t racefqmikely to risk a break with Equity. 
| labo far, Equity emphasizes that it’s 
farsisming to end discrimination practices 
1s. [gy in the Washington theater. An 
actorgmmated 40% of all “road territory” 
in aqg@pim Crow, but Equity has no pres- 
the qt plans to oder its current fight How to 


one qm discrimination. 
iM cacurs tue campus | Take the Brakes Off Production 










\ined im! hough trade union methods have . . « PRODUCTION LAGGING? Look to handling for the cause. 
1 thet fundamentally changed over the er ‘ : 
d i; (es, labor now strains for the appear- The rate of production in any plant is governed by the flow of materials 
emod . of ny eac merical Psi has devel- to every phase of production. Modern handling—with Towmotor Fork 
sd several techniques for getting a : : : . 
ot (AK glove over its clenched fist. One of Lift Trucks and Accessories—provides a steady, controlled flow of ma- 
uqge most important has turned out to be terials, releases the brakes that restrict productive output. 
endqge economic brief.” 
It was introduced by public-relations- There’s a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck or Accessory that will help keep 
nded Walter Reuther, president of manpower and machines operating at capacity. A Pocket Catalog lists 





1,0.’s United Auto Workers, to jus- 
‘his union’s wage demands in 1945. 








the complete line, including the model you need. Send for your copy. 






Dw the brief has a secure place in Towmotor Corporation, Div. 2, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleveland, 10, Ohio. 
bor's arsenal of pressure weapons. 
Last winter the C.I.O. carried the Lee Le 1 













pnomic brief technique to what 
bked like an academic high for the SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 
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| | 

| | 
pr. First its steel union hired Robert | REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER * UPENDER * SCOOP | 
Nathan Associates, Inc., to prepare | CRANE ARM © RAM © EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST | 

| | 

| | 










highly polished report (BW —Dec. 

46pl6) Then its iaie workers had Eis) eng tae va 
professional research staff go to work. 
Now the A.F.L. teachers union at the 
versity of Wisconsin has raised the 
momic brief to the Phi Beta Kappa 
el, The union’s local recently drafted 
s case for higher faculty salaries. 
eaded by James §S. Earley, distin- 
n @@'shed member of the economics fac- 
ook, 4 committee of three compared the RECEIVING *© PROCESSING * STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 
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IMPORTERS OF 
QUALITY COFFEES 


for 


AMERICAN ROASTERS 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & CO. 


World Traders Since 1892 
310 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
Canal Building, NEW ORLEANS 12 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 





university’s wage structure with those in 
other fields. Financial reports, analytical 
tables, and charts backed up findings. 
The whole case was as carefully pre- 
pared as a doctor’s dissertation. And 
like such a treatise, it defied attack by 
any except the most capable analysts. 






The ivy-clad conclusions, of 
that faculty salaries are: 
e Too low. 

e Far out of line with iad 
and living costs. 

e Far below what universit\ 
actually afford to pay. 
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Marine Workers—C..O.’s Future District 50? 


Employers who deal with unions 

split by left-wing vs. right-wing fights, 
and who have been wondering what 
would come of it, got a possible hint 
this week, The anti-Communist In- 
dustrial Union of Marine & Ship- 
building Workers took in a secession- 
ist right-wing group from the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers. In doing 
so it made a not-too-thinly veiled bid 
to every C.I.O. group fighting Com- 
munist-dominated organizations. 
e Catchall—I. U. M.S. W>A. thereby 
may become C.I.O.’s catch-all Dis- 
trict 50. Employers in lines remote 
from coastal shipyards may find their 
union contracts being taken over by 
what has been an organization of 
shipwrights, riggers, and miscellane- 
ous boatmaking trades. 

Last week end representatives of 
50 former M.M.S.W. locals—claim- 
ing to represent 30,000 brass workers 
or one-third of the national member- 
ship—voted unanimously to accept 
afhliation with the shipbuilders. 

Within a matter of hours the 
move was ratified by the executive 
board of I.U.M.S.W.A, 

The shipbuilding union board es- 

tablished a new Progressive Metal- 
workers Council to encompass, in- 
tact, the secessionists’ Provincial 
Metalworkers Council (BW —Mar.8 
’47,p91). John Driscoll, maestro of 
the right-wing upsurge in the smelt- 
ers, was appointed chairman. Charles 
Moyer, former secretary-treasurer of 
the M.M.S.W., was chosen as direc- 
tor of the P.M.C.’s embryonic Cast 
ing Division. 
e Greetings—John Green, Scotsman 
president of the I.U.M.S.W.A., per- 
sonally extended the union’s greet- 
ings to the new members. He 
pledged the shipbuilders’ full sup- 
port to the brass workers, including 
organizational help. He also an- 
nounced that I.U.M.S.W.A.’s action 
was not a jurisdictional raid since the 
brass workers no longer were a part 
of M.M.S.W. 

“We took this action because we 
didn’t want these people to leave the 
C.1.0. And any others within the 
M.M.S.W. who come to us will be 
given a home,” Green commented. 
e Objections—M.M.S.W., on_ the 










: 
other hand, said the affair \a5 “y JER 
principled raiding . . . which wil] y 
go unchallenged in the C.1.0.” 
Ordinarily, raiding charge; 
aired before a special C.1.(). jy; 
dictional committee, of which Gre 
is chairman. Since there was no pr 
edent in C.1.O. for the new dispy: 
it was laid directly on C.1.O. Px 
dent Philip Murray’s desk. 
e Protests—Earlier, partisan line; 
the M.M.S.W. split had led \| 
ray to a compromise appointinent 
an investigating committee. 1] 
three-man, middle-of-the-road ¢: 
was supposed to find some way : 
heal the union breach. The co 
mittee had not reported at the tin 
of the I1.U.M.S.W.A. absorption 
the secessionists; but in C.I.0. ¢ 
fices in Washington there wa ; 
quick protest on the left that Gree: 
action had negated the committe 
work, and had gone counter to # 
pending recommendation of a “sol: 
tion” to the M.M.S.W. problem. & 
The Communist Daily Worker i 
New York City was quickly and 
sharply outspoken against Greer 
Support for his action came fron 
Green’s colleagues on the right. | 
remained a question which side woul! 
prevail. 








John Green (left) and John Drs 
coll: ‘Co-workers now in C.1.0.' 
Shipbuilders’ Union, co-targets 0 
C.I.O.’s leftists. 
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ERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


ess WEEK Important trends are developing in the foreign trade field. 
3, 1947 Exports of soft goods—particularly in the luxury class—may have 
, passed their postwar peak (page 9). 
U. S. prices of most consumer items are traditionally too high to develop 
mass sales abroad. This is especially true now. 
/ With the relief period ending, most foreign governments are beginning 
‘ ICE to restrict imports to raw materials and heavy equipment to revive local 
JER industries. 








3 
London is setting the pace in this new trend. 
Following the recent dollar-saving boost in the tobacco tax (BW— 
Apr.26'47,p118), British Treasury experts are now screening other imports 
from the U.S. Avowed object is to slash dollar expenditures by 10%. 


If Chancellor Dalton’s plan works, Britain will cut its imports from the 
U. S. by between $80 million and $100 million in the next year. 





a 
Import controls are being tightened in other countries too. 


Taking a leaf from Swedish experience (BW—Apr.5’47,p113), the 
Netherlands are now setting up a rigid system of import priorities. 





Imports of consumer goods will be reduced to a minimum; top priorities 
will go to industrial raw materials, machinery, transport equipment. 

Argentina is marshaling exchange to handle large orders for equip- 
ment for the five-year industrialization program (BW—Jan.11'47,p98). 

In both Chile and Peru there is an increasing shortage of dollars. Hence 
import priorities are going mainly for industrial and construction equipment 
for government approved projects. 

® 

In some cases, this selective shopping by foreigners will benefit U. S. 

manufacturers. 








In Britain, for instance, there is still hope that the business outlook will 
improve enough for the government to up its allowances for machinery 
imports. 

The Birmingham area, center of the country’s automotive and machine- 
tool industries, is a typical example. 

Officials there report that applications for expansion are still pouring 
into government offices at the rate of 150 a month. Many call for special 
machines from abroad. 

But for the present, all categories of import permits are being handed 
out sparingly. 








® 
London and Weshington will soon initiate an all-out drive to promote 
German and Japanese export trade. This despite stubborn opposition from 
certain industries both in Britain and the U. S. 
Objective is two-fold: 
(1) Officials in both countries are determined to reduce the drain on 
domestic taxpayers of present heavy occupation costs; 


(2) Foilure of the Moscow conference makes it doubly important that 
business in western Europe revive as rapidly as possible. This is the most 
effective means of combatting the spread of communism. 


* 
Actually, though the plan to boost exports from the Anglo-U. S. Zone 
to $350 million a year is now three months old, it has accomplished almost 
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nothing. Not one of the states in either zone has developed an import- 
export program. - 

Without a production plan—including rigid allocations for export—no 
German manufacturer is allowed to start drawing on Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. credits to finance imports of essential raw materials. 

es 

General Clay gives two reasons for the delay: 

(1) Years of Hitler control have killed the initiative of factory owners; 

(2) Managers are reluctant to disclose what stocks they have on hand. 
Until the new program begins to click, they would rather use them for big- 
scale domestic barter deals. 


ee 

Reasons for the new determination to make the plan work are clear. 

Congress will soon demand evidence that the large credits to stimulate 
German recovery are accomplishing something. German exports so far 
barely top $10 million a month. They will almost certainly fall far 
behind the $350-million goal for 1947. 

Russia, on the other hand, has made at least as good a record in reviv- 
ing business in its zone and in Eastern Europe. 

Most experts who have seen the devastation in the Soviet Union pooh- 
pooh announcements of grandiose five-year plans for the satellites as com- 
pletely unrealistic. Nevertheless, U.S. military officials in Berlin realize 
the psychological effects on the local population. 

This accounts for some of the drive to show what the democracies are 
capable of doing in peacetime development. 














General Clay believes that full revival can come only when traders from 
abroad can make direct contact with German manufacturers. 

A small group of U.S. executives is in Germany now; more groups 
have been invited to come during the summer. 

The mark will be reestablished as an international currency, probably 
backed by dollars. 

And a campaign will be started to educate the U. S. public to the altern- 
atives of German recovery. 

With the failure of the Moscow meeting, Clay’s plan for vigorous devel- 
opment of German trade has better than a 50-50 chance to succeed. 


Indiana business leaders are continuing their drive for world markets. 

Following last year’s air tour around Latin America, a group of ten 
manufacturers headed by Edward Dowling of Dilling & Co. will depart June 
1 for a ten-week airplane trip around the world. 

Besides stops in Europe, the group will contact industrialists in Cairo, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Kunming, Hankow, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, and 
Honolulu. 











e 
Russians are again turning to the U. S. for technical assistance in build- 
ing new industries. 
Dresser Industries, Cleveland, is reported by U.S.S.R. officials to have 
received one of the largest postwar Soviet contracts. 
Dresser will design and build a $6-million gas liquefaction plant for 
Moscow. It will have capacity to liquefy 4 million cu. ft. of natural gas a day. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 3, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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fabulous newcomer has joined the 
sof American firms exporting indus- 
and know-how to foreign countries. 
\mer-Ind, Inc.—corporate title of the 
erican Industrial Development En- 
pering Co.—has handled more than a 
ter of a billion dollars worth of con- 
ts in the last few years. It is build- 
or has built dozens of made-to-order 
ustries in as many countries. Orders 
,on its books already overshadow its 
rformance. 
Wide Range—Because Amer-Ind is 
pared to supply anything from a steel 
| to a box of chocolate bars, it is in 
ass by itself among U.S. industrial 
pineering firms. 
he firm has been retained by sev- 
foreign governments to engineer 
justrial development. Amer-Ind ex- 
fited purchases in excess of $250 mil- 
for the French government. It is 
lustrial representative in the United 
tes for two Indian states. Contracts 
e been signed with a half-dozen 
her foreign governments. 
it has been reported in Buenos Aires 
3t Amer-Ind will design and procure 
major part of the equipment for 
pentina’s $100-million integrated iron 
d steel industry. 
oreign Projects—Amer-Ind has sur- 
ed, planned, procured, shipped, built, 
d supervised initial a of many 
the major industrial projects started 
road since the end of the war. 
A roster of its foreign developments 
breathtaking. 
For India, Amer-Ind has built or is 
brking on an incandescent light bulb 
tory, a plastics plant, a carbon elec- 
bdes factory, and a steel rolling mill. 
ological and economic surveys have 
en undertaken for two Indian native 
pies. 
For China, Amer-Ind is providing 20 
setable-oil mills, each with capacity 
four tons a day. In addition, four 
lamin plants and a glass factory are 
ing built. 
French Morocco has obtained two 
tric power plants and six food proc- 
sing factories. 
British East Africa has received a rail- 
bad maintenance shop. 
A glass factory has been built for the 
tion of South Africa. 
In the Middle East, Amer-Ind has de- 
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necialist in Know-How 


International interest in American techniques provides basis 
business of Amer-Ind, Inc. Company designs, builds, and trains 
sonnel for industrial installations anywhere in the world. 


signed and built a cigarette and tobacco 
factory in Iraq, and is working on a 
cottonseed oil mill and a motion picture 
studio for Egypt. Amer-Ind and Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co. are reported 
negotiating for a tire factory in Egypt. 
e Three textile mills have been built 
(or rebuilt and modernized) for Latin 
America. A diesel power plant has been 
designed and constructed in Chile. 

e In Europe, Amer-Ind has built three 
turpentine distilleries, a leather tannery, 
and a plant producing concrete tele- 
graph poles. 

Gross business of Amer-Ind last year 

(excluding the huge French procure- 
ment contract) topped $20 million. 
e Extra Service—An affiliate, Amer-Ind 
International, Inc. has been established 
to provide continuing industrial engi- 
neering assistance to already-operating 
plants. Thus, for a battery factory the 
firm built in India, the affiliate continues 
to procure zinc needed for battery pro- 
duction. The affiliate procured and 
shipped by air the 30 Ib. of chocolate 
bars wanted by the Indian prime min- 
ister, with whom the firm has a contin- 
uous industrial engineering contract. 

Amer-Ind has direct representation in 
Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, France, Greece, 
Egypt, Turkey, India, China, the Union 
of South Africa, and British East Africa. 
The firm has 7,000 foreign correspond- 


ents. In the United States, Amer-Ind 
maintains a staff of inspectors, expedit- 
ers, and agents in 26 key industrial 
areas. 

e Beginnings—Amer-Ind just happened, 
and grew like a green-bay tree. 

Its publicity-shy presideni, Lyon Me- 
Candless, headed (and was principal 
owner of) the Lombard Iron Works of 
Augusta, Ga. He also owned a few hun- 
dred acres of Georgia countryside and a 
good string of dogs. He wanted to te- 
tire with his shotgun, but decided late 
in 1943 to engage in industrial con- 
sultation just to take up surplus free 
time. With two friends, Edmon P. 
McQueen (now treasurer) and Clare A. 
Paquin (now secretary), McCandless 
formed Amer-Ind, Inc. There’s a brand 
new shotgun in his office now, but he 
hasn’t even had time to unwrap it. 

McQueen was formerly with the Bur- 

gess Co., manufacturers of hydraulic and 
oil equipment. Miss Paquin has had 
20 years’ experience in advertising, mer- 
chandising, and industrial relations. 
e Staff—The company maintains offices 
in New York, Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Meridian, Miss., 
and Washington, D. C. Its staff num- 
bers over 200. Some 30 technical men 
are currently overseas. Amer-Ind’s staff 
blankets the industrial field. 

Chief engineers with the company 
include J. Frank Frain, for 23 years with 
U. S. Steel and one-time general man- 
ager of Babcock & Wilcox, Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; and C. H. Hunt, one of the de- 
signers of the Kaiser steel plant at Fon- 
tana, and in charge of designing mills 
for Steel Co. of Canada. Hunt built 
Steel Co.’s new tinplate plant and is 
acknowledged to be a leading expert in 
this field. 

e Soup to Nuts—Amer-Ind operates 
from inception of a plant idea to full- 
scale production from the finished en- 
terprise. Technicians start with a sur- 
vey of plant practicability, studying the 











Amer-Ind is owned by its chief executives: Lyon McCandless, president (left); 
Clare A, Paquin, secretary; and Edmon P. McQueen, treasurer. 
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market, raw material and power supply, 
and costs. From there they progress to 
design of the plant and approval of cost 
estimates, then to letting contracts for 
manufacture of equipment. These or- 
ders are followed up by expediters and 
inspectors in the United States. 

Plant components are assembled and 
shipped abroad, where Amer-Ind experts 
supervise construction and initial opera- 
tion. Foreign personnel are trained on 
the job, but Amer-Ind International 
often enters into service contracts for 
maintenance of established enterprises. 
e Two Features—Two distinguishing 
characteristics of Amer-Ind’s operations 
are its independence of procedure and 
the scope of its abilities. 

The company has no prejudicesgabout 
the repercussions of industrialization 
overseas on-established American firms. 
In fact, McCandless believes world eco- 
nomic progress will reflect favorably on 
the American economy. 

Under the slogan “one contract—one 
responsibility,” Amer-Ind is prepared to 
handle construction not only of a new 
mill, but also of an independent power 
plant to supply it; it will also buy the 
typewriters for the new mill’s- office 
staff and nylons for the secretaries. For- 
eign purchasers have been quick to 
dump all their worries in one spot to 
avoid getting snarled in complicated 
deals in a strange market. 
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Sea 


Sea-Level Canal 


U. S. engineers complete 
Panama survey, will probably 
recommend elimination of locks. 
Second canal is unlikely. 


The United States has long been 

worried about the vulnerability of the 
Panama Canal. It has been seriously 
considering digging a second ditch— 
either across the Isthmus of Panama or 
elsewhere in Central America. 
e Decision—Now, after investigation 
that has cost $5 million and encom- 
passed intensive research and surveys, a 
decision not to build a second canal has 
about been reached. Instead, U. S. engi- 
neers, after examining 22 hypothetical 
routes, are leaning toward the idea of 
converting the present canal to sea level 
—eliminating locks. This seems to be 
the only practical answer to the request 
by Congress to make the canal reason- 
ably secure in the atomic age. 

The job will take ten to 15 years. It 
will cost between $1 billion and $3 bil- 
lion. It will be one of the biggest engi- 
neering tasks ever conceived. ‘Traffic 
will be maintained during construction. 

These conclusions have not yet been 
publicly proclaimed. But there is strong 


reason to believe that this is the , 
the decision will go. 

e Third Locks Project—Before + 

the United States was jumpy ; 
safety of the canal in wartimc 

also been judged incapable of |; 
the expected volume of traffic 
1964. In 1939, therefore, tlic 
million Third Locks Project was s 
This was discontinued during the y, 
after much of the excavation had be 
completed. 

At the end of 1945, Congress autho} 
ized a new study of the canal’s futyyd 
and a re-evaluation of the Third Lod 
Project. It put up $5 million for 4 
study. 

A formal report on the future of th 
canal is expected late this year. Th 
Governor of the Canal Zone, Maj. Ge 
Joseph C. Mehaffey, will soon submj 
his recommendation to the War a 
Navy departments for opinion. Late 
this year he will transmit the report 
Congress. 

e Possible Routes—It didn’t take lo 

to eliminate most of the suggested route 
between the oceans as too difficult o 
too costly. But full investigation had i 
be made, because nearly every route hi 
its advocates. 

Of four likely routes at some distanog 
from the present site, the one throug 
Nicaragua holds some advantages if 
second canal is contemplated. But 
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If Congress wants a secure, sea-level route, it'll be a tough engineering job costing billions of dollars. 
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If you have raw materials or by- 
products containing “hidden 
assets”—values that can not be 
extracted profitably by regular 
methods— 


Molecular Distillation may surprise 
you. Here are two ways to find out: 


1. Install a DPI laboratory-scale 
Molecular Still for your research 
department. 

Equipment developed by DPI 
scientists for high-vacuum research 
has opened new doors for industry. 
The Falling Film Molecular Still, 
pictured above, is one of two prin- 
cipal types of stills we offer for 
industrial research work. The 
molecular still is the only class of 


instrument able to distill many 
kinds of oils, waxes and fats at low 
temperatures, without heat injury 
to the materials. With one of these 
stills, your researchers may find 
value in substances you have con- 
sidered to be undistillable. 
The Falling Film Molecular 
Still and its companion, the 14-inch 
Cyclic Centrifugal Still, are unique 
tools born of DPI’s pioneering re- 
search in high-vacuum technology 
—research which more and more 
industrial firms and laboratories 
are using to practical advantage. 
Or—here’s another way to find 
out whether Molecular Distil- 
lation can help you: 

2. Ask our Experimental Distillation 


Department to run tests on samples 
you provide. 

Let ussee if your “undistillables” 
can be fractionated in a molecular 
still. We will furnish you with 
samples of the fractions distilled 
and a detailed report of our find- 
ings, to help you decide whether 
molecular distillation can mean 
extra revenue for you. Any work 
we do for you is strictly confiden- 
tial, of course. 

Our Experimental Distillation 
work to date has led to many inter- 
esting new developments, a good 
many of which prove profitable to 
our customers. We invite your 
letter asking for complete informa- 
tion about Molecular Distillation. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. ie 


Pronecring ire Molecular Cuiilleition and High Uneuum Research 
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Does More Grinding Operations \ 


AS Tx. 


The CN-2 increases output over ordinary beach 
frinder by 200% .. . because it eliminates wheel loading, 
wheel digging, wheel dressing. Cutting element—the 
abrasive belt—keeps sharper longer. Reduces operator 
fatigue. Maintains high production all day. 

Grinds on contact wheel, platen or free belt. Use the 
CN-2 for deburring, bevelling, chamfering, clean-up, 
knocking-off corners... and for many other operations 
in assembling and machining departments, tool rooms, 
job shops, service stations, home shops. 

Easily adjusted for vertical or horizontal use within 
90° arc. Weighs only 15 Ibs. Furnished with or without 
motor. Write today for full information. Ask for 
demonstration by local Porter-Cable distributor, 


MACHINE CO 


Syracuse 8, N. Y 


PORTER-CABLE 
2030-5 N. Salina Street 
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You'd resent it if they were — yet 
antiquated methods in your shipping 
department may be harming your 
product's acceptance. Have our 
factory-trained packing and marking 
man analyze yours. No obligation. 
Look in your phone book under 
“Stencil Cutting Machines.” Or write: 


D? DIAGRAPH 
SBe RADLEY 
3748 Forest Park Bivd., St. Lovis 8, Mo. 


World’s Oldest and Largest 
Specialists in Shipping Room Supplies 
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$$606446466664444444.4.4.445.55 444.45 
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$064666444644464.4.444.54.4 44. 
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PREFERRED hy Workers 








PYNOLSocp 
washes away 
rease and grime 
-a-s-#, yet is 
kind to tender 
skin. Mild fra- 
grance—liked b \ 
both men ont 
women, Treated with Pine Oil (germ 
cidal)—protects cuts. Lanolin-ated for 
skin health. 


Available in 2, 7, 50, 100-Ib. containers; 
250 Ib. barrels, Also hand suds. Write— 
YNO HAND Baas 
DETERGENT 


THE PYNOL COMPANY auincy. ILLINOo!s 









Vout FABRICS COATED 





‘ . to suit your needs. Fiberglas, too. Flexible 
plastic coating renders them waterproof, acid-, oil-, 
and fire-resistant, ravel-proof, etc. Years of experi- 
ence creating “custom finishes’ for manufacturers 
For suggestions, state your 


of textile products, 
requirements! 





PLASTICOTE Fabrics Corp. 
9-21 Erie St., Box 1721, Paterson, N. J. 
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lock canal there would be costly. And 
a sea-level route would necessitate drain- 
ing Lake Nicaragua, with unpredictable 
effects upon the climate of the area. 

In the immediate vicinity of the pres- 
ent canal, three possible routes had 
merit (map, page 94). The Chorrera- 
Lagarto route, entirely outside the Canal 
Zone, would raise some complex prob- 
lems. Terminal ports would have to be 
built, with unfavorable repercussions on 
the cities of Colon and Panama. New 
leases would have to be acquired from 
the Republic of Panama. 

e Choices—Within the Zone the engi- 
neers have several choices. 

e The construction of a new set of 
locks, virtually a revival of the Third 
Locks Project, would increase Canal 
capacity. 

@ A third lock at Miraflores only. This 
would create “parking space” on the 
Pacific side of the main cut, speed traf- 
fic by allowing vessels to lock through 
into this space when the cut is fog- 
bound. This is known as the Pacific 
Terminal Lake Plan. Even if accom- 
panied by widening and straightening 
work on the present channel, this 
scheme would not remove one of the 
greatest present dangers: The lock canal 
depends on Gatun Lake water. If any 
locks were bombed it might take two 
years to refill the lake. 

e The Panama Conversion and the 
Panama Parallel routes are both at sea 
level. One of these routes will probably 
be approved. Either would take the 
dangerous dog-legs out of the channel. 
Conversion would probably involve low- 
ering Gatun Lake by stages and excavat- 
ing a 500-ft. wide channel from 10 ft. 
to 80-odd ft. deep right across the 


isthmus. 


INTANGIBLE REPARATIONS 


MELBOURNE —Australia will exact 
reparations from Germany by importing 
technicians and techniques rather than 
equipment and factories. 

The idea is not new. The United 
States, Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union have all enlisted the services of 
German scientists and technicians in a 
wholesale importation of know-how. 

Australia is particularly interested in 
methods of preparing liquid hydrocar- 
bons from brown coal (lignite)—a low- 
grade fuel plentiful in both Germany 
and Australia. 

Arrangements have been made to 
obtain blueprints and drawings of the 
Fischer-Tropsch and Lurgi plants, and 
to bring top-flight technicians with ex- 
perience in these processes to Australia. 
It has been decided that the cost of 
stripping German coal-liquefaction units 
and transporting them to Australia 
would be inordinately high. 

Brown coal deposits are in Victoria 
and South Australia, but their value has 





been limited by the costs of mo,; 
fuel to consumption centers. 














Other research avenues to be ofllimw N 
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Dominion budget provides i “ii 
29% average slice in levies Mects t 
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lowest brackets get best break, a 


Tax put on dividend transfers, 
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OTTAWA-—Personal income taxpxy. 
ers benefited most from the moderate 
cut in over-all taxes that Finance Minis. 
ter Douglas Abbott announced in his 
budget speech last week. 

e For the income earner the reduction 
was substantial. It averages 29°% fo 
all income levels. And it brought levies 
on low incomes below the rates for U. § 
wage earners proposed in the bill now 
before the House in Washington. 

e A new tax of 5% is imposed on divi- 
dends paid to a foreign parent compan 
by a wholly-owned Canadian subsidiary. 
This is expected to yield $3 million t 
$4 million. 

e Credits allowed Canadian companies 
for corporation taxes paid abroad, now 
restricted to wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
are made available to foreign-controlled 
companies, 

e Departure from Custom—Normially, : 


Canadian budget contains long lists of P's at 
tariff amendments—upwards or down- pbott d 
wards, according to the protectionist in-j™@’*s 
clinations of the party in power. Ab for 
bott’s budget contained none. Canada 
is awaiting results of the Geneva trade f¥™ Th 
parley ce tinkering with its tarif. J with 1 
Abbott stressed the importance of 0. Th 
Geneva and reaffirmed Canadian policy: Fut 
“Canada is, of course, prepared tom of R 
make tariff reductions, and reductions in IP 20 
preferences, in exchange for tariff reduc- be_hig 
tions by the United States and by other The 
countries.” rc, will 
Then he issued two warnings. One ges 7 
was aimed at traditionally high-tani jj. »- I 
Washington, the other at countries that forecs 
use quotas: et, Car 
e “All of us who buy from the United RM xc 
States on a large scale and who owe large ind of | 
sums to the United States on capital ac HPEves— 
count must have a greater opportunity Me™moun 
to sell our goods in her markets. A pos trol Bo: 
tive lead in real tariff reductions by the # Reser 
United States is needed if success is to @t S$ 
be achieved at Geneva.” down 
e The proposed charter has “manyg't on 
qualifications and escape clauses ap- ed Stat 
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»w Much for Free? 


egnada’s postoffice, like those 
other countries, carries the mail 
for other government depart- 
nts and officials. 
To find out how much govern- 
nt agencies and_ politicians 
nd on ) franked mailing, meters 
e now been installed. No one 
s for the metered charge, but 
postofice now knows how 
ich money it’s not making by 
t charging them postage. 
At the end of this year Ottawa 
pects to have a better idea how 
stofice operating costs are dis- 
buted. 


























particularly to the parts of the 
ment that relate to quantitative 
tions on trade. Good arguments 
be made for each of these. But we 
guard against the danger that, if 
any of ther m are included, the sum 
ubstance of them all may under- 
many of the positive benefits.” 
plusu-The budget reported a sur- 
of $352 million on total revenues 
984,000,000 in the fiscal year 
H Mar. 31. For this year, after tax 
tions, it forecast a surplus of $190- 
n on total revenues of $2,290,- 
00. 

sonal income tax cuts become 
ive July 1, apply to one-half of 
incomes. Exemptions remain un- 
ed: $750 for single persons, $1,500 
aried, Starting tax rate on in- 
s above exemptions is cut from 
to 10%. Rate reductions on higher 
mes are less drastic. 

bbott described tax rate cuts as in- 
ves to work, in that they remove 
























es for turning down extra earn- 
jada 
ade qger Than U. S.—The married tax- 
rif. @@ With no children will pay $36 on 





). This compares with $82 under 
ax-cut bill now before the U. S. 
of Representatives. But on in- 
ts above $3,000, Canadian rates 
be higher than proposed U. S. 
| The $4,000-a-year man, for ex- 
e, will pay $47 0 if married and 
less in Canada, against $404 under 
5. House bill. 

Geanae a year ago in the last 
et, Canada’s 15% remnant of the 
me excess profits tax is w iped out at 
a of 1947. 

tves—The day before the budget 
anounced, the Foreign Exchange 
tol Board reported on 1946 opera- 

. Reserves of gold and U. S. dollars 
at $1,244,900,000 at the year 
down $263 million on the year. 
it on current transactions with 
ed States was $603 million—a new 
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Precision-Built E-M-C Fractional 
H.P. Motors. Activate Equipment 
Ranging From a Jeweler’s Tiny 
Lathe To A Locomoftive’s Revolv- 











EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES 


Research and Development — Electrical 
and Mechanical Problems. 
Special Patent situations. 
of over 200 research projects. 
list of subjects available upon request. 
CONTROLS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Consulting Division 


Background 
artial 








98 Union St., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 














Turning the ‘'Searchliigh#"® én ‘“*Opportunities"’ 


Published as space is available—approzrimately once 


@ 
month. Rate—$4.00 per line, minimum $ lines—2 
words for box number. Address replies c/o Business Week. 


executives—$5,000-—$25,000 


¢ YOUR PERSONAL requirements in negotia- 
tions for better requirements met via indi- 
vidual procedures. Strict confidence assured. 
Send for details. Jepson Executive Service, 
256 Porter Bldg., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Manufacturer’s representative 
Los Angeles area 


* PROGRESSIVE SALES engineering _or- 
ganization well established in Southern Cali- 
fornia can handle additional line of products 
the sale of which requires definite engineering 
background. Can offer productive representa- 
tion this area. Box 536, Business Week, 68 
Post St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 


national sales promotion 
¢ MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVES 
and distributors for sales promotion and 
staple items. Complete merchandising and 
promotional facilities for all products. Na- 
tion-wide Department Store Chain and Job- 
ber Outlet. Melville L. Wolff, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Murray-Hill 5-3842. 


| « BROLETS 


"One brolet is worth 10,000 phone calls." 
When your product goes to market, send 
a service brolet (1) to substitute for your 
man on the job (2) to reduce the need for 
skill and special wanes in servicing and 
using your product. Employ our 27 years of 
experience in preparing graphic technical 
publications for servicing, operation and 
maintenance. We supply complete text, 
illustrations and layouts, ready for dupliga- 
tion —-do the whole job well and economi- 
cally. Give us a ring at Beekman 3-6066, 
or write 

Graphiological Engineering Division 

VAN VALKENBURGH, NOOGER 

& NEVILLE, INC. 


15 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 
Specialists in Modern Parts Catalogs 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ..... 139.9 141.4 147.8 180.6 
Reslroad §...... 40:3. 41.2...439° 63.3 
RISMIEY «dv aleisieas 73.6 74.3 77.2 94.4 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 123.5 123.4 123.7 124.0 
Railroad ....... 132.5 113.2. 133.8 N86 
RPRIOY gs n:g: 00098 442.7: 232.5: :1333 159 





Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Prices Firm, Trading Lags— 


At least a few stock market partici- 

pants this week finally seemed willing 
to take a look at the flood of record- 
breaking first-quarter earnings reports 
(page 15). And it appears that they 
liked what they saw. For at midweek, 
stocks generally were exhibiting their 
strongest price tone in some time. 
e Volume Stays Down—However trad- 
ing volume on the New York Stock Ex- 
change expanded only slightly as prices 
improved. It was evident that the mar- 
ket still remained pretty much of a pro- 
fessional affair. 

Primarily responsible for the market’s 
increased optimism were the rich earn- 
ings statistics released by such major 
heavy-goods producers as U. S. Steel 
and Bethlehem. Despite official warn- 
ings not to use these first-quarter re- 
ports as yardsticks for full-year profit 
estimates, their publication definitely 
improved general investor sentiment— 
at least temporarily. 

There were a couple of additional 


factors that contributed to ‘\¢ », 
improved morale. 

For example, earlier fess; thy 
spring might see a repetition 
serious labor troubles of {94 
largely been erased by the 
string of amicable wage scttle, 
(page 83). 

Another helpful factor was th 
couraging late-April showing 
Street’s new-issues market. 

@ Foreign Issue—Last week saw the 
public marketing of bonds by a } 
pean nation since 1937. Involved 
the sale by Norway of a new $1 ()-m; 
10-year 34% issue offered public 
yield 3.67%, the bonds were q 
absorbed. ’ 

Similarly successful, according 

early reports, were this week’s «aj 
a $100-million, 25-year Consolid 
Edison Co. of New York 25% issue 
$300 million of 14% and 13% 
of Illinois soldier-bonus bonds 
serially from 1949 to 1972. 
e Like Michigan’s—Illinois’ _ int 
cost (1.67611%) was somewhat gx 
than Michigan had to pay (1.47% 
eral weeks ago with its bonus-bon 
fering (BW—Mar.15’47,p90). Hoy 
Michigan’s offering comprised sho 
term bonds. Also, the issue was sm 
—only $200 ‘million. 

Competitive bidding for the Con 
dated Edison issue indicated that 
reg loan rates havn’t hardened 1 
ately. The interest cost to the 
pany was only some 2.59%, comp 
to the 2.648% expense involved 1 
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\-Pacdamme a similar amount of bonds in 
‘All Rosy—However, the new is- 
arket has had its slow movers. A 
© afi example is the Northern State 


Co. of Wisconsin 28% bonds. 





The competition for handling that issue 
was keen; only about $1.30 per $1,000 
bond separated the top four bids. Never- 
theless, since the bonds were publicly 
offered to yield 2.56%, they have been 
proving a real selling job. 
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he 1946-4? bear market move has 
ved a pretty selective affair, as 
lier predicted (BW —Mar.8’47,p 
1), For confirmation one need 
V thelifMy look at the performance since 
’ a Ht spring of Standard & Poor's vari- 
Olved fM weekly stock price indexes. 

‘U-miiBiggest losers thus far have been 
ublici™ consumer goods shares, particu- 
© Gully those groups that so long led 








Irding 
‘call 1946 
: Group Index High 
2 eee 459.7 
. = “Bios & vegetable oils............. 149.1 
ra cultural machinery............ 160.5 
nds [tdrinks & confectionery........ 165.2 
Mets coos cent aes eens 116.2 
+ a Wales onc sive sen pins s' 166.0 
= MT Wane ieee tc-0<¢eccecs¥ ee 151.8 
2 2 147.1 
‘7 %,\ Mlity holding companies.......... 160.0 
bon jlroad equipment | DRIER CLE Rie Oy 153.5 
How Sb ak die'c 65a tenctens 203.0 
é ee ee ee 593.1 
| shofletal a i ewe uxenaee 178.2 
1S smgmmld mining (U. S.)........... Suma 106.8 
to parts & accessories........... 170.2 
SE EEE dei 6 6 0.0/0.0 6260.6 6 0 0°61 230.7 
Con ning & smelting................ 113.0 
that Mbance companies............... 113.1 
ed ES EE ee Ieee 179.7 
he I 36o 5 5k oy on dias woes 177.0 
; Suc adn Co ccceeseacrcedeus 144.7 
OMP@BRiry products. .......sseeeeeee-- 250.1 
ed l apital goods” shares............ 147.0 
DEA a od e505 ss ¥ 60 04 toon o 169.8 
10¢, $1 chain stores............ 156.9 
DETR Midund dose cen dave eees 221.9 
wen) | ee 159.5 
OO ED A ar es 328.6 
ectrical equipment.............. 133.3 
— usehold furnishings............. 222.5 
dustrial stock index............. 163.2 
posite stock index............. 158.6 
ility operating companies........ 132.6 
—lfPonsumer goods” shares.......... 175.8 
legraph & telephone............. 129.1 
A Ey eee oe Pe 148.6 
—|Mepbacco products.............-6.. 105.1 
dustrial machinery.............. 154.6 
ME SETI Sc owns vce mereses 224.1 
i lMilroad stock index............... 168.8 
___ Baplity stock index. ............0:: 132.3 
| Maepartment stores................ 345.8 
PERT abhccwebicececesccsetentees 204.6 
| fires & Rubber.............200008 307.4 
~ a ee 312.0 
esc once es wes 248.6 
| fice & business equip. ........... 165.1 
st ibs dessus cclnews.e s 305 .4 
WE MS Scan occececes ny 139.7 
Pinting & publishing...........;. 285.5 
_| Bl-order companies.............. 241.1 
| ee Oreos cece enh 244.7 
| potion pictures................... 350.3 
breraft manufacturing............ 183.1 
‘7 Hcoholic beverages..............+. 581.6 
ed. re 183.4 


$ *Bear market low was registered in 1947. 


e Bear Market Picture To Date 


**Less than 1% change. 


the 1942-46 price upsurge. Less vul- 
nerable by far have been the capital 
goods stocks. 

In other words, stock market par- 
ticipants don’t believe that consumer 
goods firms will be able to maintain 
for long their recent high earnings 
levels. However, they think the cur- 
rent uptrend of earnings in the heavy 
goods field may continue. 


% Drop % of Bear 
Bear From Market 
Market 1946 Apr. 23, Losses 
Low High 1947 Recovered 
339.1 26.2 387.4 40.0 
118.9 20.3 130.1 37.1 
107.3 33.1 121.9 27.6 
116.7 23.3 130.0 27.4 
87.5 24.7 95.2 26.8 
98.9 40.4 116.5 26.2 
115.3 24.0 123.6 22.8 
103.7 29.5 112.5 20.3 
99.4 37.9 111.2 19.4 
105.5 31.3 442.2 13.9 
150.6 25.8 157.9 13.9 
*268 .1 54.8 312.1 13.5 
114.1 19.1 122.6 44:2 
*62.9 41.1 68.5 $2.5 
106.7 37.3 114.5 12.4 
*172.0 25.5 179.3 12.4 
79.4 29.7 83.4 11.9 
81.2 27.5 85.0 11.9 
132.8 26.1 138.0 12.3 
144.2 18.5 147.8 11.0 
104.3 27.9 108.7 10.9 
*170.7 1.7 178.8 10.2 
107.9 27.3 111.9 10.2 
*134.4 20.8 137.1 7.6 
116.0 ye 119.0 7.3 
113.8 48.7 121.6 7.2 
*116.2 27.2 119.3 wn 
241.0 26.6 246.0 $.7 
87.0 34.3 89.6 5.6 
*138.5 37.7 142.4 4.6 
*119.9 26.5 121.7 4.2 
*116.3 26.6 118.0 4.0 
*106.6 19.6 107.6 3.8 
*123.2 29.9 125.0 3.4 
103.4 19.9 104.2 3.1 
*104.1 30.0 105.5 3.1 
*76.0 27.7 76.9 3.0 
*105 .3 31.8 106.8 3.0 
*99 2 55.7 102.8 2.9 
*98.9 41.4 100.9 2.9 
*103.0 21.8 104.0 2.8 
*178.0 48.5 182.6 3.7% 
*136.5 33.2 138.2 y Re 
*197.1 39.1 199.1 1.8 
*198.7 36.3 200.0 1.2 
*165.0 33.6 165.9 1.1 
*124.2 24.8 124.2 + 
*208 .3 31.8 209.1 + 
*101.3 2.9 101.3 * 
*140.1 50.9 140.3 ** 
*160.5 33.4 160.5 s 
*149.2 39.0 149.7 + 
*193.7 44.7 194.0 aad 
*97 3 46.8 97.3 ** 
*264.8 54.5 264.8 ** 
*119.8 34.7 120.1 * 
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Save 50% 


of printing 
cost 





You cannet a 50% or greater saving 
in printing...and get your price 
lists, forms, bulletins, sales 
folders, catalogs, instructions 
and house organs out ina fraction 
of the usual time with Vari-Typer*, 
the Office Composing Machine. 

Your secretary or other typist 
can easily operate Vari-Typer, which 
has letter keys located just as 
they are on a typewriter. 

It’s the changeable printing 
style type that does it! In seconds 
your typist can change from large 
headline type. ..to handsome, compact 
Bodoni or Caslon text type...to 
bold face for subheadings...to 
italics for interest—over 300 
styles and sizes available! 

Vari-Typed copy is master copy 
...Clean and sharp...with justified 
(squared) margins...ready to put 
in your duplicating machine for 
running off the same day! No costly 
outside composition...no waiting 
for proofs! 

Thousands of leading concerns 
profit by using Vari-Typer. Find out 
why. Write for free demonstration 
at your office or samples of work 
to Dept. BW-5, Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corporation, 333 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 14, N.Y. 


Text set by VARI-TYPER in 
the Bodoni Book series. 


‘Reg U.S. Pat. Of. & foreign countries 
ca Registrada Marca Deposée 





Prepares Copy for Duplication 


RALPH C.COXHEAD CORP. 


333 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 14, N. Y, 
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INDUSTRY'S VULNERABILITY TO ATOMIC WARFAj 


The disaster at Texas City forcibly reminds us that 
neither industry nor government has yet faced up to one 
of the most uncomfortable facts of postwar life. Stated 
bluntly, as it needs to be, the fact is that our industrial 
plant has not been designed to escape irreparable damage 
from atomic attack. Common sense dictates that sooner 
or later something concrete be done about this. In our 
judgment, a proper start should have been made long ago. 


¢ A number of reasons have been put forth to justify our 
dragging our feet on this matter. First it is argued that no 
one who might be unfriendly to us is likely to possess the 
bomb for five or ten years. That may be. But it is also 
the case that industry now is undergoing a great expan- 
sion. If national security should play any part in indus- 
trial location, it hardly is wise to wake up to that fact after 
our new postwar plant is firmly in place. 

It also has been argued that action should be postponed 
until we know where we stand on international atomic 
control. The Russians have about provided one answer 
to this. But even the most efficient control of atomic 
energy could not eliminate the necessity of planning 
against the possibility of atomic war. 

One further reason undoubtedly compels this country 


to hesitate before embarking on any program to reduce , 


the vulnerability of industry to atomic war. It is a belief 
that the job may only be possible through costly action 
that, in effect, destroys freedom of enterprise in a wide 
sector of industry. 

That this fear is exaggerated is one conclusion that 
emerges from the first study of the problem we have 
seen. This study, entitled “The Problem of Reducing 
Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs,” has been prepared for 
a special committee of the Social Science Research 
Council. The study is a ground-breaking job. It doesn’t 
tackle many specific questions that bother business. But 
it maps out areas where thinking and research are needed. 


© The report suggests some things that industry can and 
should do on its own. Improvements in construction 
materials and design are one line of action. Extensive 
studies of heat and blast damage to various types of 
structures were conducted after the war in Germany and 
Japan. Much is to be learned from this experience. 
Little of it has yet been translated into practice. To do 
so would seem an elementary beginning—particularly for 
key industries like the utilities. 

The toughest part of any program to strengthen indus- 
try’s defense against atomic attack will require the joint 
efforts of business and government. Foremost among the 
problems is the locational pattern of industry. Whether 
output of certain critical items needs to be more widely 
dispersed than it now is can only be decided after a birds- 
eye view has been taken of all industry. Such a study was 
made during the war. The results were surprising. U.S. 


100 


priations be made with an eye to strengthening ind 
















industry was far less vulnerable than might have 
expected. Construction of new plants duriig th 
further improved the position. Nevertheless. the 
need to be reassessed in the light of new conditions, 


¢ Stockpiling is still another program that thie go 
ment needs to revise. Stockpiling can be conceived 
to offset certain weaknesses that may show up ig 
locational pattern of industry. And it can be planne 
as to smooth the bumps in the business cycle. 

The report also suggests that future public works a 


against atomic war. An outstanding need—and one 
ful in peacetime as well—is the elimination of trang 
and communication bottlenecks. The Soo Canal, thr 
which most of our iron ore funnels, is one. There 
others. The elimination of these, and the more rou 
task of constructing emergency shelters, are public y 
that can also be timed with an eye to the business q 

None of these lines of action involves extensive 
drastic change. No one of them is sufficient in ity 
Taken together, however, they appeal to us as a sens 
way of going about a distasteful job. It can’t be 
in a year. Perhaps not in a decade. That is all them 
reason for starting now. 



























BLOW TO THE PUBLIC VIA THE BLS 


The note headed as above, which we ran in this spac 
on April 12, stirred up quite a tempest. The reaction 
ranged all the way from charges that data compiled }y 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics are cockeyed to the mox 
frequent claim that the BLS appropriation for 1948 
as voted by the House, is still big compared to pa 
appropriations—even after the House chopped two 
thirds off the sum originally requested by BLS. 

It is impossible to argue the quality of BLS statistic 
here. We think that, on the whole, it is creditable 
But we can help clear up the point about appropri 
tions. The key fact is that, in the past, the amount o 
“regular appropriation” for BLS has covered only abouj 
one-third of actual BLS expenditures. Under previouj 
budgetary practice, major parts of BLS activity we 
financed by “working fund” appropriations from othe 
agencies and, during the war, by “national defense 
appropriations, most of which went toward improvi 
and expanding regular BLS functions. In 1940, fa 
example, the BLS regular appropriation was $1,012; 
000; actual expenditures were $3,437,000. 

In the new budget, all appropriations will be lumped 
into one. In these terms, the $2.3 million voted b 
the House is far short of the BLS prewar budget. Sine 
then, its functions have multiplied considerably. 

Some of the current misunderstanding is perhaps 
the result of sloppy and misleading accounting in the 
past coming home to roost. But that hardly alters ou 
original point, that the action of the House needs 
justification we have not yet seen. 
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